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The  Economic  Survey,  of  '.vhich  the  Housing  Studies  were  a  part,  v/as 
set  in  operation  to  collect,  evaluate  and  interpret  data  on  the  many  in- 
dividual ingredients  vfhich   are  mixed,  compounded  and  fused  into  that 
complex  aggregate  vfhich  we  Icnov;-  as  our  commvuaity. 

Now  for  a  group  of  people  to  become  a  community  requires  more  than 
simple  congregation  and  association.  A  multitude  of  people  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  huge  mlderness  does  not  constitute  a  community.   The  assoc- 
iation is  far  too  casual,   Ho\7Cvcr,  let  these  same  people  clear  the 
ground  and  erect  dvrellings,  places  of  labor,  etc.,  and  v/o  have  the 
foundation  of  a  community.   For  here  they  have  a  more  or  less  pcr:nc:ncnt 
association,  an  apparent  desire  to  live  as  neighbors,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  political  entity. 

From  the  above,  does  it  not  appear  that  a  study  of  the  socio- 
oconomic  structure  of  a  community  must  recognize  that  the  homes  of  the 
community  form  the  fundcjnental  framework  upon  which  the  entire  society 
is  erected?  No  matter  how  crude  those  abodes  may  be,  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  community  state. 
Indeed,  the  home  has  been  called  the  keystone  of  civiliza.tion. 

Recognizing  the  truth  in  tliis  reasoning,  the  Economic  Survey  in- 
augurated a  program  to  study  housing  conditions,  beginning  very  shortly 
after  its  organization.   These  studies  were  carried  out  v.'ith  unusual 
success  and  provided  the  detail  of  interesting  data  upon  vAich  this  re- 
port is  based. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  studies  of  housing  conditions 
served  a  dual  purpose.   From  a  purely  research  standpoint  they  were 
undertaken  as  social  and  economic  studies  to  help  realize  the  general 
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objective  of  the  Econonic  Survey.  At  the  same  time  they  provided  the 
information  on  local  housing  conditions  vhich  A^as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  low-income  housing  project  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority.  As  to  which  purpose  is  the  more  important  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. After  all,  the  data  are  the  same  and  the  interpretations 
similar. 

This  report  deals  only  vdth  the  general  socio-economic  implications 
of  the  studies.   The  case  for  or  against  public  housing  has  no  place  in  a 
report  of  thds  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  intended  to  slight  the 
technical  aspects  of  housing.  Rather  it  is  felt  that  the  interpretation 
that  has  been  placed  upon  these  studies  is  such  that  it  v;ill  interest  the 
comjuunity  as  a  vj-hole  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  intelli- 
gent administration  of  housing  problems  7/hether  approached  as  a  public 
obligation  or  as  a  problem  for  private  enterprise, 

February,  19i4-0  A.  Vf,  Cooper 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  text  of  this  report  deals  v/ith  the  factual  data  gathered  by 
Sections  6  and  8  of  the  Butte  Economic  Survey.   Section  6,  the  Real 
Property  Survey  had  as  its  purpose  the  enumeration  and  classification  of 
data  regarding  the  residential  structures  and  dwelling  units  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Butte.   Section  8,  the  Lov/  Income  Housing  Area  Survey, 
vras  a  supplement  to  Section  6  and  was  designed  to  provide  infonmtion  on 
incomes,  family  sizes,  and  other  data  of  a  more  confidential  nature  than 
that  obtained  by  the  Real  Property  Survey.  ?/hile  the  Real  Property 
Survey  gathered  housing  data  for  every  residential  structure  and  d\rell- 
ing  unit  in  the  community,  the  Low  Income  Housing  Area  Survey  enumerated 
only  those  families  living  in  dvrelling  units  which  were  found  to  bo  sub- 
standard as  to  condition  or  were  substandard  due  to  ovcrcrovz-ding. 

These  two  sections  of  the  Economdc  Survey  v/erc  quite  often  thought 
of  as  one  study  vfhich  ivas  familiarly  knoira  to  the  community  as  the 
"Housing  Survey".   This  study  of  housing  conditions  vnxs  the  largest  ac- 
tivity undertaken  to  date  by  the  project.   It  provided  work  for  an  aver- 
age of  110  persons  for  over  a  year.  Most  of  these  employees  were  engaged 
in  conducting  the  house-to-house  canvass— hence  the  public  became  vroll 
acquainted  with  the  work  being  done. 

The  work  of  the  Real  Property  Survey  was  begun  on  September  12, 
1938.   By  the  middle  of  February,  1939,  all  field  work  on  the  project  had 
been  completed.   Six  months  later,  in  August,  1939,  all  tabulation  and 
mapping  of  the  data  collected  vn^.s  finished. 
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The  Low  Income  Housing  Area  Stirvey  vms   started  early  in  January^ 
1939>  after  enumeration  on  the  Real  Property  Survey  vms  practically  com- 
pleted.  The  field  ■'.vork  v/as  finished  by  July  first  of  that  year  and  the 
completed  tabulations  were  turned  out  on  Septembar  25,  1939* 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  over  sixteen-thousand  house- 
holds were  intorviev;ed,  every  structure  in  the  community  was  measured, 
r.nd  himdreds  of  tabulation  forms  were  prepared.   The  speed  with  which 
the  study  was  carried  out  '.vas  due  in  large  measure  to  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended by  the  individual  householders  of  Butte.   Out  of  the  more  than 
sixteen-thousand  households  interviewed  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
less  than  one-hundred  refused  to  cooperate.   Generally  this  reluctance 
was  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  data, 
^ifter  a  courteous  re-interview,  vnth  an  explanation  of  the  objectives  of 
tho  study,  all  but  four  or  five  of  those  one-hundred  households  vj-ere 
glad  to  cooperate.   This  is  an  unusually  good  record  for  a  house-to-house 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Housing  Surveys  the  entire  metropolitan 
croa  of  3utt:o  was  considered  as  tho  cominunity  and  the  studies  planned  ac- 
•:;ordingly.   The  area  covered  by  tho  field  vrorkors  extended  from  North 
Talkerville  on  the  north  to  the  Five  Milo  Road  on  the  south,  and  from 
Columbia  Gardens  on  the  east  to  1.Tilliamsburg  on  the  west.   V:ithin  this 
area  every  structure,  both  residential  and  non-rcsidcntial,  was  m.oasured 
and  classified,  and  the  rosidents  of  every  dwelling  unit  vrcro  interviewed. 

The  results  of  this  comprehensive  survey  arc  very  interesting. 
They  present  much  that  is  bright  and  quite  a  little  that  is  not  so  bright. 
Perhaps  best  of  all  they  debunk  much  idle  supposition.   Butte's  housing 
co:iditions  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  one  must  remember  that  a 
city  in  midpassago  from  mining  camp  conditions  must  not  be  compr.rcd  with 
those  comjnunitics  which  liavc  been  more  stable  in  their  process  of  grovrth. 
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The  instability  of  employment,  extrerae  fluctuations  of  the  local  bus- 
iness cycle,  and  similar  conditions  existing  in  Butte  made  for  a  large 
floating  population  and  discouraged  home  ownership  for  many  years. 

For  these  reasons  little  use  has  been  made  of  comparative  statis- 
tics*  Comparisons  of  housing  conditions  in  Butte  •with  those  in  cities 
having  an  entirely  different  background  are  of  little  value.   Here  and 
there  in  the  text  the  reader  vdll  find  a  comparison  made.   In  such  cases 
he  should  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  pointed  out  here.   In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  where  data  from  other  cities  have  been  quoted  they  have 
been  employed  to  shov/  tht.t  Butte  has  done  quite  well  in  spite  of  its 
handicaps  or  have  been  selected  as  an  arbitrary  measure  of  \rhxxt   Butto 
might  be  able  to  attain  through  intelligent  planning  and  concerted  ef- 
fort. 


BUTTE  &VICINITY   ' 

\'xp^^^';',''v^^J^"^  '^'"'  prepared 

EXPRESSLY   FOR   PRESENTATION 


PLATE    I 

3   COVERAGE 


LAIID  COTOILAGE  AI'D  LAUD  USE 

The  Land  Use  Siirvey,  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Real 
Property  Survey,  wac  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  prevailing 
uses  of  land  frontage  in  the  coimnunity  and  the  area  coverage  of  such 
land  by  types  of  structures.  The  information  provided  by  a  study  of  this 
nature  is  of  considerable  value  to  the  co.nunity  in  corjiection  with  city 
planning  and  zoning.   It  serves  as  a  guide  for  proposals  J.nvolving  res- 
idential de-zelopraent  and  provides  tlie  data  so  essential  in  the  intelli- 
gent planning  of  parks,  playgroxmds,  and  othor  projects  for  community 
betterment. 

The  Land  Use  Survey  of  Butte  and  metropolitan  area  resulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Land  Coverage  Map  (Plato  l)  and  the  Land  Use  Map 
(Plate  II).  These  maps  present  a  graphical  picture  of  the  use  and  cov- 
erage of  the  land  included  v/ithin  platted  city  blocks  in  this  co:.-Eiunity. 
All  subsequent  data  presented  arc  based  upon  those  maps  and  reference  to 
land  area  is  to  be  interpreted  as  including  only  land  platted  within 
blocks  and  not  including  area  of  streets  and  alloys,  unplatted  waste 
ai'eas,  etc, 

A.   LAIID  COVSPAGE 

The  total  area  of  platted  la:.id  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Butte 
amoxmts  to  I69,8li4,957  square  feet.   Nearly  one-half  (It5.7  p^rcent)  of 
th.is  area  is  unused  and  vacant  land  (See  Figure  1).   This  v;ould  indicate 
tnat  Butte  has  considerable  room  for  development  within  her  present 
gross  area.   Reference  to  the  Land  Covorago  Map  (Plate  l)  shows  that  by 
far  the  major  portion  of  this  unused  and  vacant  land  is  located  in  the 
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outlying  areas   of  the   city  where   it  has  been  abandoned  during  the   slump 
?ollomng  the  pre-vmr  boom  in   land  values. 


FIGURE  I.  DISTRIBUTION    OF    LAND    BY     TYPES 
OF    USE 


A  little  over  one-half  (102,662,019  sq.  ft.)  of  the  total  area  is 
land  in  permanent  use.   Of  this,  17,032,712  square  feet  or  I6.6  percent 
are  covered  by  major  structures.   The  remaining  35,579,307  square  feet 
are  permanently  utilized  by  lavms,  gardens,  and  other  open  space  sur- 
•ounding  the  structures,  and  by  permanent  open  areas,  not  built  up,  rep- 
resented by  cemeteries,  parks,  and  permanent  playgrounds. 

The  area  actually  covered  by  major  structures  represents  only  9»0 
)Grcent  of  the  total  platted  area  of  Metropolitan  Butte.  The  coverage 
f  this  area  by  types  of  major  structures  may  be  readily  grasped  from 
o.n  examination  of  Figure  2.  As  would  bo  expected,  single-family  stnac-- 
';urGE  are  by  f g  r  the  predominate  type,  occupying  9,''471,9S7  square  foot 
)r  55»^  percent  of  the  total  area  of  major  structures. 


FIGURE  2.DISTRIBUTI0N    OF 
STRUCTURES    BY    TYPE 

AREA    OF     MAJOR 
OF     STRUCTURE 

1 
i 

/^: 
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Less  than  one-quarter  (23.0  percent)  of  the  area  of  major  struc- 
tures is  occupied  ty  non-residential  buildings.   About  one-tenth  (9«6 
percent)  is  covered  by  coimnercial  structures,  7e3  percent  by  industrial, 
and  6.1  percent  by  public  buildings. 

The  L«uid  Coverage  Map  (plate  1)  presents  for  each  block  the  same 
data  which  were  summarized  in  Figure  1.   Only  the  predominating  land  cov- 
erage for  each  block  is  presented  on  the  map.   For  example,  if  a  block 
is  shaded  to  represent  land  in  permanent  use,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  all  land  in  this  block  is  in  permanent  use.  lifliat  it  does  mean 
is  that  over  one-half  of  the  land  area  of  that  block  is  so  utilized. 


The  I89,8lli.,957  square  feet  of  land  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Butte  are  bounded  by  2,255,14.10  linear  feet  of  available  street  frontage. 
Single-family  structures  utilize  somewhat  over  &  quarter  (29.0  percent) 
of  this  frontage.  IVell  over  one-half  (57.7  percent)  of  the  available 
frontage  is  unused  and  vacant  (See  Figure  3).  lion-residential  buildings 
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';£:ke  up  6.3  percent  of  the   frontage  of  the  coimnunity.      The  ronaining 
a.-ailable   frontage   is   nearly  equally'  divided  between  2-1+  family  struc- 
tures  and  mixed  business  and  residential  buildings,   with  only  a  very 
small   fraction  devoted  to   apartments   and  "other"   uses. 


FIGURE  3.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STREET  FRONTAGE 
BY  TYPE  OF  USE 


The  Land  Use  Map  (Plate  II.)  presents  the  predominating  land  use 
in  each  block.   Like  the  Land  Coverage  Map,  it  shows  only  one  use  for 
each  block — that  use  vz-hich  requires  more  than  one-half  of  the  available 
street  frontage. 

Note  the  particularly  light  concentration  of  single-family  struc- 
'.-.'jrcs  in  the  suburban  arcac  outside  the  city  limits. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
GEirERAL  IIOUSIIJG  STATISTICS 

The  principal  activity  of  the  Real  Property  Survey  vms  the  compil- 
ation of  data  pertaining  to  general  housing  conditions  in  the  city  and 
outlying  areas.   This  infori^.tion  v/as  asseinbled  from  the  specific  data 
obtained  through  a  direct  enumeration  of  each  individual  structure  and 
dwelling  unit  in  the  metropolitan  area.   These  date.,  vrere  collected 
through  the  use  of  individual  unit  cards  (Exhibit  A)  vrfiich  were  later 
coded,  classified,  and  tabulated  to  present  the  statistics  in  condensed 
and  Usable  fprm. 

Even  after  such  tabulation  and  condensation  vrc.3  effected  the  data 
were  quite  x'o luminous.   Since  the  extent  of  the  data  prohibits  detailed 
analysis  in  this  report,  only  the  pertinent  facts  mil  be  set  forth. 
More  detail  may  be  gleaned  by  the  interested  reader  from  the  analj.'tic 
tables  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

The  follov/ing  data  deal  exclusively  vdth  residential  structures 
and  dwelling  units  contained  within  those  structures.   For  convenience 
the  structures  and  dwelling  units  have  been  treated  as  separate  entities. 
Eovrever,  their  inter-dependence  must  bo  kept  in  mind  during  the  study 
of  this  report.   In  Chapter  V  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  integrate  the 
two  and  present  a  summation  of  the  conclusions  brought  to  mind  during  the 
analytic  process. 

A.  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 

There  wore,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Real  Property  Survey  enumeration, 
a  +otal  of  11,106  residential  structures  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Euttc, 
These  11,106  structures  contained  a  total  of  16,14.19  dvrelling  units,  or  an 


average  of  1,5  units  per  structure.     For  the  purposes  of  tliis  study  a 
x'OEidential  structure  was  defined  as  "any  major  structure  containing 
d'.'/clling  imits,   even  though  there  are  business  units  or  other  additional 
uses   in  the   seine  building",!/'     In  the  s&too  publication  we  find  a  dwell- 
ing unit  defined  as  "a  room  or  group  of  rooms  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
one  family  or  household  as   their   home   and  v;here   they  sleep". 

The  Real  Property  Survey  data  covers   11  important  factors   relating  to 
the  structures  as  a  whole.     The  folloiving   coiments  have  been  designed  to 
sot  forth  the  most  important  implications  of  the  data  on  each  of   these 
uajor  points. 

TYPE  OF  STRUCTUPE 

The  distribution  of   structures  and  dwelling  units  by  type   is    set 
forth  in  graphical  form  in  Figure  k  for  the  motropolitan  area  of   Butte. 


FIGURE  4.  DISTRIBUTION    OF    STRUCTURES     AND 
DWELLING    UNITS     BY     TYPE     OF     STRUCTURES 
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A  gratifyingly  high  proportion  (80,8  percent)  of  Butte's  residen- 
tial structures  are  of  the  single-family  detached  type.   These  are 
single  structures  with  open  space  on  all  four  sides  and  containing  only 
one  dvrelling  xmit.   (See  Exhibit  B). 

Over  one-half  (57.0  percent)  of  the  16,24-19  dwelling  units  in  the 
area  are  single-family  homes..   This  is  a  fairly  favorable  proportion, 
being  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  figure  (5U«8  percent)  determined 
in  summarizing  the  results  of  202  Real  Property  Surveys  in  the  United 

£/ 

states.  Multi-family  structures,  other  -tiian  apartments,  contain  15.8 
percent  of  the  total  dwelling  units,  while  apartments  account  for  a  lit- 
tle over  one-tenth  (11.2  percent)  of  the  total.   This  is  quite  compar- 

3/ 
able  to  the  average  of  11.6  percent  for  the  202  cities  cited. 


C0H7ERTED  STRUCTURES 

The  number  of  conversions  in  Butte  has  been  relatively  low,  num- 
bering but  178  or  1,6  percent  of  total  structures.   The  Converted  Struc- 
tures Map  (Plate  III)  shows  the  location  of  these  conversions  by  blocks 
and  distinguishes  between  partial  and  complete  conversions.   Of  these 
178  conversions,  100  are  completely  converted  structures,  while  78  rep- 
resent partial  conversions. 

A  partially  converted  structiire  is  a  structure  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  provide  a  different  number  of  dwelling  units  than  was  intended 
in  its  original  design  or  which  has  been  altered  so  slightly  that  it 
might  readily  be  reconverted  to  its  original  type  without  incurring  a 
prohibitive  outlay  of  time  and  money. 

A  completely  converted  structure,  on  the  other  hand  has  been  so 

^  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  "Urban 
Housing"  1938.   See  Table  1.  p.  30 
2/  W.  P.  A.,  loc.  cit. 
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altered  that  it  vrould  be  quite  out  of  the  question  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  design  without  considerable  expense.  Such  conversion  involves 
structural  alterations  in  providing  for  a  different  number  of  dwelling 
units. 

Reference  to  Plate  III  reveals  the  heaviest  concentration  of  con- 
versions to  be  in  the  central  and  oldest  section  of  the  city.  This  is 
a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs. 


|FIGURE  5.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  CONVERSIONS! 
I  BY  TYPE  OF  CONVERSION  j 


Of  the  total  conversions  over  one-half  (51»2  percent)  v/cre  orig- 
inally single-family  structures.   Of  these,  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion were  converted  to  structures  v;ith  business  units.   (See  Figure 
5).  A  large  proportion  (3U.G  percent)  converted  from  other  than  single- 
family  structures  v:crc  converted  to  structures  vj-ith  no  business  units. 
These  same  high  proportions  obtain  in  comparing  the  tendencies  in  par- 
tial conversions  and  complete  conversions.   (See  Table  B-2,  Appendix  B). 


FIGURE  6.  TREND  IN  NUMBER  OF  TOTAL 
CONVERSIONS  BY  YEAR  OF  CONVERSION 
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In  Figure  6  your  attention  is  called  to  the  large  proportion  of  conver- 
sions effected  since  19-9 •   No  doubt  this  tendency  is  a  direct  result  of 
depression  years.   Probably  many  sinjr.le -family  d^.vellings  were  converted 
to  2-or-more  family  structures  to  supplement  dwindling  incomes  vdth  rent- 
al revenues,  or  to  provide  more  dwelling]  units  to  meet  the  demand  for 
lower  cost  living  quarters. 

AGE  OF  STRUCTURES 


The  median  year  built  of  structures  in  each  block  is  presented  in 
the  Age  of  Structures  Map  (Plate  IV).   Several  interesting  facts  become 
evident  upon  examination  of  this  map.  For  example,  note  the  very  small 
prevalence  of  structures  built  prior  to  I8G5.   This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
two  reasons:  first,  little  permanent  construction  was  undertaken  prior 
to  this  time,  since  Butte  was  thought  of  as  a  "boom-tovm"  soon  to  turn 
to  a  "ghost  tovm".   In  the  second  place,  quite  a  little  of  the  construc- 
tion undertaken  in  those  early  tines  has  no  doubt  been  demolished  to 
make  ^vay  for  more  modern  structures.   Leaving  this  very  early  period  out 
of  consideration,  vre  may  accept  this  presentation  of  age  of  structures 
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as  reflecting  general  trends  in  buildinr;  activity.   Of  course  there  will 
be  sone  error  because  the  statistics  shc.vn  reflect  only  the  age  of  those 
buildings  still  standing  and  containing  one  or  ;iore  dvrelling  units.   Ho-r- 
ever,  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  ignore  these  demolitions  and  non- 
residential structures. 

With  this  intention  in  inind  return  to  the  map  end  note  the  very  lev/ 
activity  in  building  since  1929.   In  fact  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
building  activity  of  any  consequence  since  the  war  period.   By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  building  activity  evidently  has  taken  place  during 
the  oeriod  1885-1919.  After  this  neriod  of  expansion  the  city  apparent- 

V 

ly  settled  down  to  a  process  of  stabilization. 

Another  interesting  revelation  reflected  on  the  mar  is  the  mE.rl:ed 
sectional  development.   The  period  I885-I90I;  evidently  marks  the  poriod 
of  development  of  the  central  parts  of  the  city.  A  few  scattered  sub- 
urban developments  arose  during  the  period,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  of 
little  significance.   Notice  the  almost  complete  development  of  "Walkcr- 
villc  and  Centervillc  during  this  poriod.   For  a  long  time  these  vrcrc 
the  central  business  areas  of  the  community.   The  period  1905-1919 
marked  the  sudden  development  of  suburban  areas,   llo  doubt  the  attending 
period  of  psGudo-projpdrity  and  the  effects  of  the  v^ar  boom  may  be  cre- 
dited v/ith  this  sudden  expansion. 

The  data  presented  by  the  Ago  of  Structure  Map  have  been  graph- 
ically summarized  in  Figure  7.   Note  the  extreme  drop  in  building  activ- 
ity after  1919  and  contrast  with  the  large  proportion  of  structures  e- 
rected  after  18814..   Evidently  ten-year  period  1895-1901).  mf^rkod  the 
peak  in  building  activity  in  the  community.   Since  190i;  the  number  of 

V'  The  growth  in  the  volume  of  building  activity  during  the  perioci     ' 
T835-I919  coincides  vrith   the  upward  saving  of  the  community's  population 
curve.  However,  after  the  population  had  reached  its  peak  in  1920  tho 
index  of  building  acti-vlty  declined  sharply,  indicating  that  the  supply 
of  structures  at  least  equalled  the  demand  for  the  time  being. 
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i:ellin2S   constructed   (and   still    standing)   begins  to  wane  appreciably, 
iov.ever,    the  major   decline   seems   to  have   follovred  the   close   of  the  vrar. 


FIGURE  7  DISTRIBUTION    OF    STRUCTURES     AND 
DWELLING     UNITS     BY     YEAR    BUILT 
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I'Jhile  it  has  been  shown  (Figure  7)  that  ;iearly  one-third  of  all 
he  structures  studied  ivere  built  during  the  period  l895-19C)Ui  it  will 
•>e  interesting  to  trace  the  trends  in  type  of  structure  by  periods.   (See 
7igure  G). 

Nearly  one-third  (30.2  percent)  of  all  the  single-fajnily  detached 
structures  were  erected  dm-ing  the  period  ( 1095-I90i4.) .   It  may  further 
■■■e  sesn  that  a  large  proportion  (i4.3»S  percent)  of  Butte's  2-fanily  struc- 
■■.uros  dates  back  to  this  ten-year  period.   In  the  case  of  5  &  i4-fainily 
structures,  this  period  accounts  for  over  one-third  (59.1  percent)  of 
bhese  buildings.   This  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  definite  prefer- 
ence for  multi- family  dwellings  existed  in  those  days.   In  this  connoc- 
ion  one  is  definitely  surprised  to  learn  that  by  far  the  majority  (87.1 
orcent)  of  these  structures  date  back  to  the  period  in  Butte's  history 


FIGURE  8.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEAR  BUILT 
BY  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE 
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prior  to  1895«   However,  this  condition  is  said  to  be  common  to  most  of 
the  older  industrial  cities.  Evidently  conditions  in  early  industrial 
centers  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  single-family  homes. 

Like  the  greater  part  of  Butte's  structures,  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  combined  business  and  residential  structures  were  erected 
during  the  period  1895-I90i;.  Converted  structures  are  predominantly  pro- 
ducts  of  the  same  era.  More  than  three-fourths  {jo.O   percent)  of  the 
structures  which  have  been  completoly  converted  vrero  originally  erected 
in  this  or  prior  periods. 

In  Figure  8  notice  the  very  small  proportion  of  structures  erected 
since  1920.   Single-family  structures  lead  v/ith  7.9  percent  of  their  to- 
tal number  erected  in  this  period. 


5/      By  this  statement  is  meant  that  the  original  structure  vnis  built 
"Jurint^  the  period  mentioned,  regardless  of  the  date  v/hen  conversion  was 


FIGURE  9.      PROPORTION    OF 
STRUCTURES    WITH    BASEMENT    AND 
GARAGE    BY    TYPE    OF    STRUCTURE 
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BASEiEIIT  Al-ID  GARAGE 

Data  gathered  on  these  items  show  that  less  than  one-half  (I|-5»3 
percent)  of  the  structures  have  a  basement.   (See  Figure  9).  The  n\im- 
ber  of  basements  under  single-family  detached  structures  is  much  too  low 
(14.5.2  percent).   This  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  preceding 
section  where  it  was  shown  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  structures 
were  erected  during  a  period  when  basements  were  not  coni!ion.   The  trend 
tovrards  improvement  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  data  on  conversions. 
Evidently  in  the  process  of  alteration  and  remodeling,  many  owners  added 
basements  to  the  structures.   In  fact,  nearly  one-half  (i4.9.i4-  percent) 
saw  fit  to  add  this  improvement  during  the  conversion  process. 

The  statistics  regarding  garages  are  of  less  significance  than 
those  relating  to  basements.   The  proportion  of  structures  having  gar-  ■ 
ages  looks  perfectly  healthy  (6l.i4.  percent)  but  ivithout  accompanying 
data  on  the  need  of  a  garage,  i.  o.,  the  distribution  of  automobiles  per 
structure,  there  is  no  sound  way  to  judge  tho  adequacy  of  the  provision 
for  protecting  the  vehicles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  largo  proportion  (65.8  percent) 
of  the  single-family  structures  have  garage  facilities.   On  the  other 
extreme  is  the  relatively  lev;  provision  r.ffordcd  by  apartment  houses. 

0/  Casual  observation  would  load  one  to  tho  belief  that  there  exists  a 
"definite  shortage  of  garages  in  the  city.   Ilo'/zcver,  casual  observation 
is  no  indicator  of  fact.   To  socuro  ruch  d.  t \  i:.  diiTiicult  rinc  enum- 
eration of  number  of  garages  must  be  tempered  with  utility  of  location 
to  those  dvrolling  areas  in  need  of  garage  facilities.   Many  persons  would 
prefer  to  allov/  their  automobiles  to  spend  the  night  parked  at  the  front 
curb  rather  than  avail  themselves  of  the  rather  doubtful  advantages  of 
garage  facilities  many  blocks  from  their  residences. 


NUMBER  OF  STORIES 
Of  passing  interest  are  the  data  presented  in  Figure  10  on  the  : 
ber  of  stories  in  Butte's  residential  structures. 


FIGURE  iO  DISTRIBUTION    BY   NUMBER   OF    STORIES 
FOR  ALL  STRUCTURES   BY    TYPE  OF    STRUCTURES 


As  night  be  expected,  the  greater  proportion  (68.6  percent)  of 
Butte's  residential  structures  are  of  l-story  type.   Single-family  struc- 
tures are  predominately  either  1-story  or  lg--story  affairs.  About  one- 
half  (50.3  percent)  of  the  apartment  buildings  are  2-story  structures, 
and  over  one-third  are  of  the  3  to  3-i--story  type.   It  will  be  noted  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  all  structures,  other  than  the  single-family 
detached  type,  are  buildings  of  2-story  construction. 

Another  interesting  use  of  these  data  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  structures  ii^iich  have  been  converted.   Your  attention 
-25- 
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is  called  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  conversions  on  structures  of 
one  to  two  stories  and  the  extremely  small  amo\int  of  conversion  in  the 
case  of  structures  over  two  stories  in  height, 

EXTERIOR  MTERIAL 


FIGURE  II.       DISTRIBUTION     OF     TOTAL 
STRUCTURES    BY    TYPE    OF    EXTERIOR   MATERIAL 
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Several  interesting  facts  regarding  the  exterior  material  of  Butte 
homes  are  brought  out  in  Figure  11.  As  might  be  expected,  wood  is  by  far 
the  favorite  material  for  exteriors.   Brick  is  second  in  choice,  but  has, 
in  total,  only  about  one-third  the  use  given  to  wood.  As  between  types 
of  structures,  wood  is  a  big  leader  for  single-family  dwellings,  but 
drops  rapidly  as  the  dwelling  units  per  structure  are  increased.   Brick 
shows  exactly  the  opposite  tendency,  being  used  in  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  single-family  dvrol lings  and  increasing  rapidly  to  a  utilization 
of  86.0  percent  for  U-family  structures.   In  the  case  of  apartments, 
;rick  again  predominates  as  an  exterior  material. 

The  use  of  stucco  is  extremely  low  in  this  community,  its  small 
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use  being  confined  alr.ior,t  exclusivel;'-  to  single -family  dwellings.   The 
explanation  of  its  disuse  is  not  entirely  clear.   Perhaps  there  exists 
some  belief  that  the  terrain  in  this  mountainous  country  shifts  enough 
to  cause  cracldn^  of  such  material,  or  that  extremes  of  temperature  render 
it  unadaptable.   Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  stucco  is  relatively  ne-.v  as  a 
building  material,  vrfiile  the  majority  of  Butte  residences  were  built 
some  tine  ago, 

CONDITION  OF  STRUCTURES 

The  proportion  of  residential  structures  in  need  of  major  repairs 
or  unfit  for  use  in  each  block  is  portrayed  by  the  Condition  of  Resi- 
dential Structures  Map  (Plate  V). 

Unfortune.tely  the  statistics  presented  on  condition  are  not  bright. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  heavj"-  concentration  of  structures  in  bad  con- 
dition in  the  central  part  of  the  city.   It  will  be  recalled  that  this 
area  is  t'\o   oldest  section  of  the  city  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  these 
structures  have  depreciated  to  the  point  where  orrVinary  repair  fails  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.   Such  being  the  case,  the  only  obvious  so- 
lution is  to  demolish  them  and  erect  new  structures. 

The  summary  of  the  community  as  a  whole  reveals  that  30. 3  percent 
of  the  structures  and  35.3  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are  either  in 
need  of  major  repairs  or  ere  unfit  for  use.   (See  Figure  12).  Some   idea 
of  v/hat  the  proportion  should  be  under  more  normal  circuxmstances  may  be 

gained  by  reference  to  the  summary  data,  previously  mentioned,  which  set 

1/ 

forth  the  results  of  202  Real  Property  Surveys.   Here  vre  find  that  an 

average  of  17.14-  perci-nt  of  the  structures  and  l6.,!4.  percent  of  the  dvrell- 
ing  units  are  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.   Evidently  there 

7/    '»7.  P.  A.,  op,  cit.,  pp.  2b  &  32,    ' 
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is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  some  cause  for  alarm. 


FIGURE  12.     DISTRIBUTION     OF    STRUCTURES 

AND    DWELLING    UNITS    BY    CONDITION 

OF    STRUCTURE 


GOOD   CONOITI 


-^ 


SOURCE    pr    DAT 


In  general,  single-family  structures  are  kept  in  the  Deau  soaxe  of 
repair.   However,  over  one-fourth  (23.2  percent)  of  them  are  in  need  of 
major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.   It  is  among  the  multiple-family  struc- 
tures and  the  partial  conversions  •.'.'■here  the  ■'.vorst  offenders  are  to  be 
found.   (See  Table  B-10,  Appendix  B).   Very  nearly  one-half  (ii.6.2  per- 
cent) of  the  partial  conversions  are  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit 
for  use.   This  would  lead  to  the  ass^.jmption  that  many  of  these  con- 
versions vrere  hastily  and  poorly  made.   It  is  not  likely  to  be  due  to 
aging  of  structures  since  conversion,  because  it  vras   previously  shown 
(Figure  6)  that  most  of  the  conversions  were  made  in  relatively  recent 
years. 

As  vrould  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  structures  in  need  of 
major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use  bears  a  fairly  direct  relationship  to  the 
age  of  the  structures.   (See  Figure  13).   Differonqfes  in  the  owner's 
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abilities  or  inclinations  to  provide  proper  repair  causes  soine  slight 
3  .ceptions  to  the  general  case.   Hovrever,  it  may  be  in  order  to  reiter- 
ate that  in  the  older  structures  the  process  of  deterioration  has  pro- 
n;ressed  to  such  a  staje  that  upkeep  through  ordinary  repair  is  no  longer 

possible. 

FIGURE  13.  STRUCTURES  IN  NEED  OF  MAJOR  REPAIRS 

OR  UNFIT  FOR  USE  AS  PERCENT  OF  ALL  STRUCTURES 

BY  YEAR  BUILT 


^'^ 
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gs 
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Finally,  in  regard  to  condition  of  structures,  it  is  interesting  to 
"jote  that  nearly  one-third  (31.2  pcrcer.t)  of  all  vrooden  dvjellings  are 
in  need  of  iiajor  repair  or  unfit  for  use.   A  trifle  smaller  proportion 
(29.0  percent)  of  the  brick  structures  are  in  a  sinilar  condition.   (See 
..'able  B-12,  Appendix  B).  As  to  t^.-po  of  structure,  apartjuents  present 
the  vrorst  condition,  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  both  wood  and  stone 
r-';ructures  in  a  serious  state  of  disrepair. 

CaYl^ER-OCCUPAllCY 


About  tvfo-thirds  (66.6  percent)  of  all  the  structures  studied  shov; 
r..n-.;r-occupancy.   That  is,  one  d-.-rellir-,  unit  in  the  structure  is  occupied 
r/   ti;o  ovnier  of  tho  building. 


FIGURE  14.  PERCENT   OF  STRUCTURES    IN    WHICH    ONE 

DWELLING    UNIT    IS    OCCUPIED     BY    OWNER,   BY    TYPE 

OF  STRUCTURE 


As  would  be  expected,    ihe  highest  proportion   of  ovmer-occupancy 
is   to    be  found  in   the    single»-fainily  dwellings,   -where   71,1   percent  of  all 
d^vellings   of  this   type   are   occupied  by  their  ovmers.      (See   Figure   li;), 
Con^'-erted   structures  are   also  high,    showing   an  ovmer -occupancy  ratio   of 
59»0  percent. 

Comparison  of  o-.mer-occupancy  with  age   of  structure   reveals   the 
following   interesting  relationships:      Approximately  three-quarters   of 
all   structiires   erected   since  1905   are   ovmer -occupied;    about  one-half  of 
the  structures   erected  during  the   period  I66O-I90I1.  are   occupied  by 
owners;   -while   all   three   of  the   structures  built  prior   to  I86O  are 
so   occupied. 

Correlation  of   ovmor-occupancy  I'dth  condition  shows   that  in  every 
type  of  structure   the   proportion  of  ovmer-occupied  structures   in  need 
of  major  repairs   or  unfit  for  use   is   consistently  lower   than  "bhe  ratio 
of  such  condition  among   tenant-occupied  structures. 
-31- 


MOIITGAGE  STATUS 

Of  the  7,14.16  owner-occupied   structures   a  total  of  7,393  reports 
vrere   obtained  regarding;  the  nortgaje   status   of  the  property.      Out  of 
these  7,396  reporting   structures   a  total   of  1,305  or   17.6  percent  v/ere 
mortgared.      (See  Figure   15). 

FIGURE  15.  MORTGAGED    STRUCTURES    AS    PERCENT  OF 

ALL  OWNER    OCCUPIED    STRUCTURES,  BY    TYPE  OF 

STRUCTURE 


;\inong  the  various  types  of  structures,  apartment  buildings  show 
t'le  highest  ratio  nortgaged — 31.U  percent.   This  condition  is  not  imus- 
nal  since  these  income  producing  properties  are  frequently  mortgaged  to 
provide  funds  for  reinvestment,  in  the  security  itself,  in  the  form  of 
additions,  improvements,  etc. 

It  is  among  the  single-family  structures  thr.t  data  on  mortgage 
status  are  of  the  greatest  significance.  Vfe  find  that  17.3  percent  of 
these  structures  are  mortgaged.   That  this  is  a  Ic.v  figure  may  be  seen 
by  comparison  v/ith  the  average  of  202  Real  Property  Surveys  where  56.3 
oercent  of  all  single -family,  ovmcr-occupied  structures  arc  mortgages'. 


P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  ')0 
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V/hile  it  may   appear  that  such  a  low  percentage   of  mortgaged  struc- 
tures  is   a  favorable   condition,    such  a  conclusion,    it   is    said,   must  be 
limited  purely  to  the  point  of  view  of  the   debtor.      FroiTi  a  coiTimunity 
standpoint,    it  is  not  considered   a  favorable   condition.      It  will  be 
foxmd,    some   claim,   that  a  high  jjortgage   ratio   goes   hand  in  hand  with  res- 
idential development,   while   stagnant  building  activity  is   reflected  by 
a  decrease  in  the  mortgage   ratio. 

Does  this   apply  in  Butte?      Generally — yes,  with  a  few  qualifica- 
tions.     Following  is   a  tabulation  of  the   ratios   of  mortgaged  single- 
family,    ovmcr-occupied   structures  to  the  total   structures   of  the   srone 
type,   by  year  built. 

1935—1939 - 15-lf^ 

1930-1931^ 32.9^ 

1925—19^9 23.2?? 

1920—1921+ 25.1?^ 

1915—1919 23.2^^ 

1905-191!; 17.7/1 

1695— 190I1 13.6^ 

1685—1894 11. 8f? 

I860— leei; --    e.2% 

1659  or  before 33.3?^ 

Excluding  the  tv/o  extremes  of  the  scries,  wo  find  that  the  mort- 
gage ratio  does  tend  to  decrease  as  the  age  of  the  structures  increas- 
es— but  what  about  the  extremes?  The  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of 
structures  built  prior  to  ISoO  m.ay  bo  disregarded.  Reference  to  Tabic 
B-ij.  (Appendix  E)  shows  that  there  arc  only  three  structures  in  this 
group.  Tliis  is  hardly  a  representative  Stjnplc,  hence  v/c  nay  disregard 
the  33.3  percent  shovm  in  the  tabulation. 

But,  v;hat  about  the  exception  to  the  trend  as  reflected  by  those 
structures  built  since  1934?  The  cxplcjiation  is  simple  enough  when  one 
recalls  the  marked  constriction  in  locjr.   activity  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  follov/ing  extract  from  a  recent  report  on  Butte's  economic 
condition  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point: 
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"One  of  the  most  startling  factors  of 
Butte's  business  activity  is  the  almost  com- 
plete drying  up  of  bank  loans  and  customer 
borrowings.   Loans  and  discounts  of  Butte 
banks  declined  from  18  millions  in  1929  to 
less  than  3  millions  in  1939.  while  cash  re- 
serves more  than  doubled  (from  J^  millions 
to  15i  millions).  9/' 

This  curtailment  of  the  loaning  activities  of  local  banks  has  ap- 
parently been  reflected  in  the  similar  reduction  in  the  volume  of  loans 
for  home -o'vvner ship,  etc.,  made  by  other  agencies.   The  activities  of  the 
•''ederal  government  in  providing  means  for  home -o^;^mer ship  through  various 
subsidized  corporations  have,  perhaps,  alleviated  the  condition  somewhatT 
However,  it  is  likely  that  we  must  accredit  the  low  proportion  of  ^nortgaged 
homes  built  during  the  past  few  years  to  a  lack  of  means  for  mortgaging 
rather  than  to  any  reluctt-nce  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  assume 
the  indetedness. 

About  one-fourth  (2i).. 9 -percent)  of  all  mortgaged  structures  are  in 
need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use,  vj-hile  a  somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tion (22.3  percent)  of  debt-free  dwellings  are  in  this  condition.   In 
the  case  of  single-family  structures,  23.0  percent  of  the  mortgaged 
structures  and  21.0  percent  of  those  not  mortgaged  are  in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair. 

The  Mortgage  Status  Hap  (Plato  Vl)  indicates  the  percent  of  sin  le- 
family,  ovmor -occupied  structures  subject  to  mortgage.   Note,  that  in 
general,  the  mortgage  pattern  follov;s  the  areas  of  more  recent  develop- 
ment.  Comparison  vath  the  Age  of  Structure  Map  (Plate  VI)  reveals  a 
rather  close  correlation  between  structures  built  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  and  mortgaged  structures. 

9/  Sec  R.  R.  Renne,  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Butte  Economic  Survey", 
'/ork  Projects  Administration,  October  1939,  p.U. 

lO/  A  forthcoming  report  will  deal  with  the  typos  of  mortgages  filed  in 
this  community  and  will  provide  detriled  information  on  the  activities 
of  federally  financed  loan  agencies. 
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VALUE  OF  PROPERTY 

The  distribution  by  value  of  property,  for  l-U  family,  owner- 
occupied  structures  is  presented  in  Figure  l6.  These  valuations  repre- 
sent the  ovmer's  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property.  Note  that  one 
and  two-fajnily  structures  show  their  heaviest  concentration  in  the 
!52,000  -  $3»999  group.   The  larger  structures  naturally  show  a  generally 
higher  valuation  vd.th  3-family  structures  predominately  in  the  $i4.,000  - 
05»999  class  and  U-^^ily  structures  showing  a  strong  concentration  in 
the  06,000  -  09.999  value  bracket.   It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fevr 
single-family  structures  are  found  above  v5»000  and  how  many  i4.-family 
structures  may  be  found  in  the  low  valuation  classes. 

Correlation  of  value  of  structures  vdth  condition  reveals  some  in- 
teresting figures.  In  the  total  of  1-i;  family  structures,  over  one-half 
(57»1  percent)  of  the  structures  valued  at  less  than  v'!i;500  are  in  need  of 
major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.  Nearly  as  many  {l\.3»^   percent)  in  the 
next  higher  valuation  bracket  ($500  -  $999)  are  in  the  same  condition. 
In  the  case  of  single-family  structures,  the  same  relationship  obtains, 
while  among  2-family  structures  the  greater  proportion  of  the  disreput- 
able structures  are  to  be  found  in  the  "$1,000  -  $1,999  class.   One-hun- 
dred percent  of  the  5-f°-niily  structures  in  the  '|JiI|.,000  -  .')Ii.,999  class  and 
one-half  of  those  in  the  05,000  -  05,999  class  are  in  need  of  major  re- 
pairs or  unfit  for  use.   Four-family  structures  in  the  ."51,000  -  01,999 
bracket  end  those  in  the  '';3»000  -  03,999  bracket  shov;  a  high  proportion 
in  bad  condition. 

The  proportion  of  mortgaged  single -family  structures  in  each  val- 
uation bracket  shows  a  fairly  regular  increase  from  a  little  over  one- 
tenth  (11,9  percent)  for  the  structures  valued  at  less  than  05OO  to 
about  one-third  for  the  structures  valued  at  010,000  and  over. 
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FIGURE  16.  DISTRIBUTION    BY    VALUE  OF 

PROPERTY   FOR    1-4    FAMILY    OWNER    OCCUPIED 

STRUCTURES    BY    TYPE    OF   STRUCTURE 
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STRUCTURES  UlffiER  CONSTRUCTION 

As  'o-r-  tlie  date   of  the  Real  Property  Survey  there  vrere   l6  residen- 
tial  structures  in  process  of  construction  in  the   community.     All  vrere 
the   single-family  type  of  dvrelling.      The  distribution  of  these   l6  dwell- 
ings by  number  of  rooms  v/as   as   follows: 

No.   of  Rooms  No.    of  Structures 

1  room  ------------1 

2  rooms   -----------3 

3  rooms   ------__--_2 

I|.  rooms  -----------8 

5  rooms   -__---_-__-l 

6  rooms   ----------  -  1 

Total         16_ 

Note  that  50  percent  of  these  dwellings  c.ro  of  r.  l;.-room  t'-pc.   .".s 
will  be  shovm  later,  this  is  the  predominating  size  of  Butte's  dwelling 
units. 

Of  these  sixteen  structures  it  vras  possible  to  obtain  estimates  of 
probable  rental  vp.lue  for  fourteen.   The  distribution  of  these  ih   struc- 
tures by  estimated  monthly  rental  is  set  forth  belo^v: 

Monthly  Rental  No.  of  Structures 

OI4..99  or  less 0 

$5.00  to  ,"^9.99 2 

010.00  to  '"1^.99 1 

015.00  to  019.99    a 

020.00  to  02i+.99 1 

025.00  to  029.99     3 

050.00  to  039.99 5 

Total        1^4 

Note  that  five  (35»7  percent)  of  these  structures  have  a  fairly 
iigh  rental  value.   As  mil  be  seen  later,  this  is  much  higher  than  the 
^  edian  rental  value  in  the  community. 
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B.   DVffiLLING  TOHTS 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  11,106  structvires  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Butte  contain  16,1+19  dwelling  units,  of  vAich  9»358  or  57.0  per- 
cent are  single-family  structures.  For  this  type,  the  data  presented  on 
residential  structures  applies  with  equal  meaning  to  the  dvrelling  unit. 
However,  there  are  certain  data  which  deal  in  particular  with  the  dwell- 
ing unit  itself,  vrfiether  contained  in  a  single-family  structure  or  wheth- 
er one  of  two  or  more  units  in  a  multi-family  type  of  dwelling.   These 
data  may  be  grouped  under  l6  sub-topics  and  considered  as  somewhat  dis- 
tinct subjects.   This  method  of  treatment  has  been  followed  herein. 


Of  the  16,14.19  dwelling  units  in  the  aroa  7,1^6  or  14.5.2  percent  are 
ovmer-occupied,  8,067  or  l4.9»l  percent  are  tenant-occupied,  vdiile  the  re- 
maining 936  (5«7  percent)  are  vacant.   These  figures  show  a  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  ovmer-occupancy  than  do  the  combined  results  of  the 
202  Real  Property  Surveys  previously  mentioned.   In  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  these  surveys  the  follomng  proportions  are  obtained: 

Occupancy  Percent  of  Total 

Dwelling  Units 

Owner*occupied  ----*.--_-   39.0 

Tenant-occupied     ------__        53»5 

Vacant  ----------__-         7,5 

100.0 

Single-family  structures  show  the  highest  ratio  of  owner-occupancy 


11/  W.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  28 
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(68.2  percent).   Tenr.nt-occupied  units  make  up  only  a  little  inore  tikan 
one-fourth  of  the  total  (27.7  percent),  while  only  I4..  1  percent  are  vac- 
ant units.  As  would  be  expected  the  lovrest  proportion  of  o\vner-occupancy 
is  found  in  apartment  structures.   Of  these,  only  3»9  percent  are  owner- 
occupied,  87.7  percent  are  tenant-occupied,  and  8.1;  percent  are  vacant 
(See  Table  B-I6,  Appendix  B). 


FIGURE  17-  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPE   OF  STRUCTURE 
BY  OCCUPANCY   STATUS  OF  DWELLING  UNITS 


A  slightly  different  method  of  presenting  the  relationship  between 
occupancy  and  type  of  structure  is  graphically  portrayed  in  Figure  I7. 
i'ote  thcit  o-'mer-occupancy  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  single-family 
structures,  v;hile  tenant-occupancy  and  vacancy  tend  to  become  more  gen- 
erally distributed  among  the  various  structural  styles. 

A  graphic  picture  of  the  geogrr.phical  distribution  of  ovmor- 
occupancy  may  be  obtained  by  rcfercncG."  to  the  0/mc=r  Occupancy  Map  (Plato 
*''IT).   Notice  how  oi.vncr-occupancy  tcndn  to  concentrate  in  the  areas  of 
nore  recent  development  (Refer  to  Plate  IV). 


^    ^ 
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NUIIBER  OF  ROOHS  IIJ  D'A-ELLIITG  UNIT 

The  larger  proportion  (5G»7  percent)  of  the  dvrelling  units  are  of 
'.:  to  l4.-room  size,  vd.th  li-room  the  most  popular.   Less  than  one-fourth 
(2/4.8  percent)  of  all  the  units  are  5  aj^<i  6-room  dvrellings,  vrhile  the 
tv/o  extremes  (l-room  and  over  6-rooms)  account  for  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  total  units  (-••9  percent  and  7*6  percent,  respectively). 
Comparison  of  size  of  unit  by  occupancy  status  (See  Figure  18)  reveals 
■-•].at  the  proportion  of  2  to  i^-room  units  among  tenant- occupied  and  vac- 
ant units  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  majority.   In  t?ie  case  of  ormer- 
occupied  units  the  proportion  of  5  and  6-room  units  more  nearly  approach- 
es the  proportion  of  2  to  L|.-room  units. 


FIGURE  18.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 

FOR  ALL   DWELLING  UNITS   BY  OCCUPANCY 

STATUS 


A  somewhat  different  "lethod  of  correlatin;^;  rize  of  unit  vdth  oc- 
lor.ncy  status  has  been  em.ployed  in  proparin;;:  Table  D-19  (See  Appendix 
').      Tjirou-_h  thic   analysis   vre    find   that   o'-.Tier-occupancy  tends   to   increase 


with   increase   in  size   of  unit,   while   tenant- occupancy  and  vacancy  show 
generally  opposite   trends.      For   example,    in  the   case   of  1-room  laaits, 
UtJ)   percent  are   owner-occupied,    80.5  percent  are  tenant-occupied,    and 
15.2  percent  are  vacant.      Seven-room  units   present  the  opposite   of 
this  trend,   being  80.3  percent  o^vner-occupied,    18.0  percent  tenant- 
occupied,   and  1,7  percent  vacant. 

Among  single-family  structures  the  i|-room  size  is  the  leader,  with 
the  5-3'oom  unit  a  close  second.  One  and  two-room  vmits  are  in  the  min- 
ority in  this  structural  t^^^pe,  as  are  units  of  more  than  6-rooms.  The 
detailed  distribution  of  dwelling  unit  size  by  type  of  structure  is  set 
forth  in  Table  B-20  (Appendix  E).  In  the  case  of  apartment  buildings 
notice  that  the  2-room  unit  is  the  leader,  constituting  over  one-third 
(5U.5  percent)   of  the   total   dvrelling  units   in  "these   structures. 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  unpopularity  of  the   1-room  dwell- 
ing unit  may  be  obtained  by  comparing   the   vacant  units  v/ith  the   total 
units   in  each  size   class.      In  single-family  structures  nearly  one-half 
(I1.5.5  percent)   of  the   one-room  units   are  vacant  and  in  apartaent  struc- 
tures  about  one-fifth   (20,5  percent)   are  unoccupied.     Among   other   struc- 
tural  types   the  vacancy  of  one-room  units   is   likevdse   fairly  high. 

MOIIIKLY  REIITAL  OR  REl-ITAL  VALUE 

Examination  of  the  Average  Rental  Map   (Plate  VIII)  would  lead  one 
to  the   conclusion  that  the  greater   part  of   Butte's   dwelling  units  have 
a  rental  value  lying  between  twenty  and  forty  dollars  per  month.      That 
this   is    true  may  be   observed  by  reference   to   Table  B-21    (Appendix  B). 
Loss   th:?ja  one-tenth    (9.2  percent)   of   the   dvrelling   units  have   a  rental 
value   of  less    -than  OlO.OO  per  month,   while   only  a  few  more    (12.3   percent) 
have   a  rental   value   of  "^lUo.OO  or  more  per  month.      The   remaining  78.5 
percent  rent  from  $10,00   to   '!|5i4.0,00  per  month  and   of  these  a  little  more 


ohan  one-half  (1+0.7  percent  of  the  total)  have  a  rental  value  between 
t-.renty  and  forty  dollars  per  month. 

Since  it  is  among  tenant-occupied  and  vacant  dwelling  units  that 
rental  value  is  of  the  greater  significance,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  the  distribution  of  such  units  by  average  monthly  rent.   Here 
somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  (13.2  percent)  of  the  dwelling  imits  have 
a  rental  value  of  less  than  '!?10,00  while  only  8.6  percent  have  a  rental 
value  of  .*.lt.0.00  or  more.  A  little  more  than  ono-third  (35.9  percent)  of 
these  tenant-occupied  and  vacant  dv/elling  units  have  a  rental  of  from 
tvrenty  to  forty  dollars  per  month. 

O.vner-occupancy  is  more  prevalent  .among  the  higher  rental  value 
classes  ('^50. 00  and  over)  while  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  such 
dwelling  units  are  tenant-occupied  or  vs.cant.   (Sec  Table  B-22,  Appendix 
B).   Note,  however,  the  peculiar  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
units  having  rental  values  of  *100  and  over.   This  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  the  case  of  the  U2   dwelling  units  having  a  rental  value  of 
•^.150  or  more.   Here  we  find  21  (50.0  percent)  to  be  ovmer-occupied,  20 
(Il.7.6  percent)  tenant-occupied,  and  one  (2.1;  percent)  vacant.   The  high- 
est ratio  of  tonsjit-occuponcy  is  found  in  the  '^)10.00-:5ll4..99  class  where 
3I-1..O  percent  of  the  class  total  are  07mor-occupied,  5.6  percent  arc 
vacant,  and  60.I  percent  arc  tenant-occupied.   The  extreme  in  vacancies 
occurs  in  the  ".5.00-'^9.99  group  where  10.7  percent  are  ovmer-occupied, 
yi .h   percent  are  tcnont-occupiod,  and  1+3.9  percent  arc  vacant. 

Among  the  various  structural  types,  single-family  dv/ellings  show 
a  rental  grouping  quite  similar  to  the  general  average  of  all  dvrolling 
units.   In  general  the  other  structural  typos  do  not  vary  vddely  from 
the  average  pattern.   One  rather  peculiar  variation  ia  found  in  the  3 
i-iid  ,)4.-family  structures,  v;-hich  do  not  show  much  representation  in  the 
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less  than  $10.00  class,  while  apartments  have  a  perfectly  normal  (9.9 
percent)  ratio.  Again  in  the  case  of  the  5  and  U-family  type  there  is 
little  representation  in  the  ^14.0  or  more  class.   The  loss  in  these  two 
extremes  is  made  up  in  the  .t$20,00-:*.39.99  class  where  3-family  structures 
are  represented  by  51«7  percent  and  U-family  structures  by  62.1  percent 
of  their  dwelling  units. 

It  is  quite  logical  to  assume  that  as  rental  value  increases  the 
number  of  rooms  tends  to  increase.  This  is  generally  true.   In  the  case 
of  dvrelling  units  renting  for  less  than  ten  dollars,  36.8  percent  are 
one-room  units  and  27-7  percent  are  two-room  units,  while  only  1.0  per- 
cent are  larger  than  6-rooms  in  size.   In  the  !^10.00-$19.99  rental  class 
28.2  percent  are  3-room  affairs,  28. i4.  percent  are  li-room,  and  only  2.0 
percent  are  larger  than  6-rooiiis.  However,  1-room  units  represent  11.7 
percent  of  the  total  and  2-room,  I3.8  percent.   Only  2.1  percent  of  the 
units  in  the  ''^20.00-'|?39«99  class  are  1-room,  9.9  percent  are  2-room, 
v:hile  30.6  percent  are  U-room  and  21,8  percent  are  5-room.   In  the 
highest  rental  group  ("IJUO.OO  or  more)  1-room  units  constitute  but  1.9 
percent  of  tHoe  total  and  2  to  Ii.-room  units,  combined,  26.0  percent  of  the 
total.  Five  and  six-room  affairs  make  up  i40.6  percent  of  tftc  total  while 
dvrelling  units  of  more  than  6-rooms  are  not  so  prevcilont,  being  only  51«5 
percent  of  the  total  in  this  rent  class. 

The  median  monthly  rental  or  rental  value  of  all  dvrelling  units  is 
presented  in  Table  B-23  (Appendix  B).   The  median  for  all  dvrelling  units, 
regardless  of  occupancy,  is  02O.OO-0214..99.   Owner-occupied  structures 
have  the  same  median  rental,  while  tenant-occupied  have  a  median  of 
<';15.00-*,19.99,  and  vacant  units  a  median  of  ^  10. 00-*>  11^.99.   It  will  be 
noted  that  in  the  case  of  all  dwelling  units,  the  U-room  unit  has  thi 
seme  median  as  the  average  (  20.00-$2i)..99).   The  median  rental  for 
''..-room,  owner-occupied  units  agrees  with  the  median  for  all  occupied 
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vmits.  In  the  case  of  tenant- occupied  units  the  median  value  for  this 
occupancy  is  displayed  by  the  2-room  and  3-room  units  and  among  vaceoit 
units  the  l-room,  3"rooin,  I|.-room,  and  6-room  all  have  the  same  median 
rental  as  the  average  of  all  vacant  units. 

AGE  OF  STRUCTURE 

Previously  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  structures,  in  -which  Butte's  dwelling  mits  are  contained,  were  e- 
rected  between  1885  and  1919.   (See  Figure  7)«  Naturally  enough  the  dis- 
tribution of  dv.-elling  units  by  year  built  vrauld  show  a  frequency  quite 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  structures  by  year  built,   (See  the  curve 
for  dvrelling  units  on  Figure  ?)• 

Table  B~2l<.   (Appendix  B)  presents  a  distribution  by  year  built  ac-^ 
cording  to  occupancy  status.   Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
proportion  of  dwelling  units  built  in  each  year  group  is  fairly  constant 
as  between  the  three  tj^es  of  occupancy. 

Table  B-25  presents  the  data  of  Table  B-2J4  in  a  slightly  different 
manner.   This  analysis  enables  us  to  study  the  trends  in  occupancy  status 
in  the  structures  of  each  year  group.  As  pointed  out  before,  owner- 
occupancy  and  tenant-occupancy  are  very  nearly  equal  v/hen  the  total  dwell- 
ing units  are  considered,  the  proportions  being  i4-5.2  percent  and  i4.9.1 
percent,  respectively.   However,  vihen   dvrelling  units  are  considered  in 
classes,  according  to  year  built,  we  find  that  in  those  units  constructed 
since  I905  o^wner-occupancy  is  much  more  in  evidence  than  tenant-occupancy. 
For  example,  among  those  units  constructed  during  the  period  I905  to 
19114.,  52.1  percent  are  oimer-occupied  and  Uli,2   percent  are  tenant-occu- 
pied.  The  proportion  of  owner-occupancy  increases  as  age  of  structure 
decreases,  until  we  find,  for  units  erected  since  1935,  a  figure  of  614.5 
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percent  for  owner-occupancy  and  19.1  percent  for  tenant-occupancy*   In 
dvelling  units  built  after  igoij.  we  find,  in  general,  a  contrary  trend* 
Owner -occupancy  gradually  decreases  to  30«6  percent  as  age  increases  and 
tenant-occupancy  increases  to  6I.I  percerlt  (1860-18814.). 

There  are,  however,  a  few  noticeable  exceptions  to  these  trends, 
■:;enerally  caused  by  the  sudden  appearances  of  large  proportions  of  vac- 
ancies.  It  will  be  noticed  that  among  those  units  built  befoi^e  1860> 
ovrasr -occupancy  suddenly  jumps  to  80.0  percent  and  vadancy  to  20,0  per- 
cent, there  being  no  tenant-occupancy.   This  strange  behavior  cannot  be 
taken  seriously  because  there  aro  but  5  dwelling  units  in  this  group. 
The  really  puzzling  exceptions  become  apoarent  in  more  recently  built 
dwelling  units.   Following  the  upvra.rd  trend  of  percentage  of  ovmer-occu- 
pa;ncy  as  age  of  unit  decreases  one  is  a  bit  puzzled  to  see  owner-occupancy 
drop  from  62.0  percent  in  the  1920-2ii.  group  to  52.8  percent  in  the  1925-29 
group  and  still  lov;er  (to  k5'0   percent)  in  the  1930-514-  group.   In  seeking 
an  explanation  vre  would  naturally  examine  the  tenant-occupancy  trend  and 
find  it  normal.   In  the  ve-cancj/-  column,  hovrever,  vrs  find  the  explanation 
in  a  sudden  rise  in  the  proportion  of  vacancies.   In  the  case  of  those 
dwelling  units  built  during  the  period  I93O-3I4.  we  aro  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain why  the  vacancy  ratio  should  leap  to  over  one-third  (3U.1  percent) 
of  total  units. 

PLUI'fflING  EQUIPMENT 

Of  the  16,14.19  dv/clling  units  in  Metropolitan  Buttc/  reports  on 
)lumbing  facilities  were  obtained  for  l6,i4l2.   Of  these,  6,772  or  14.1.3 
percent  do  not  have  adequate  sanitary  facilities^   (See  Table  B-26,  Ap- 
pendix B),   Only  827  or  5«1  percent  of  Butte's  dv/clling  units  have  no 
running  vrater.   On  the  other  hand  5,288  (32,3  percent)  have  no  toilet  or 
bcth  or  have  shared  toilet  and  bathing  facilities.   Some  idea  of  how  this 
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conpares  with  other  cities  may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  combined  re- 
suits  of  P.02   .Real  Property  Surveys.   Here  we  find  5.3  percent  of  the 
dwelling  units  without  running;  water,  15.4  percent  with  no  toilet  or  with 
shared  facilities,  and  21,6  percent  with  no  bath  or  with  shared  bathing 
facilities.  Unquestionably  the  sanitary  facilities  in  Butte's  dwelling 
units  are  inadequate. 

Notice  (in  Table  B-26)  that  owner-occupied  units  are  in  much  bet- 
ter condition  in  regards  to  sanitary  facilities.   Here  we  find  only  28.2 
percent  with  inadequate  provision.   On  the  other  hand,  nearly  one-half 
(i4.9«6  percent)  of  tenant- occupied  and  about  three-quarters  (75«9  percent) 
of  vacant  dwellinr  units  are  without  adequate  sanitary  facilities.   No 
doubt  this  factor  contributes  heavily  to  the  reasons  for  the  vacancies. 

Table  B-27  (Appendix  B)  presents  dvrelling  units  with  adequate  fac- 
ilities (at  least  one  toilet  and  one  bath)  as  a  percent  of  total  dwell- 
ing units,  by  monthly  rental  and  by  occupancy.  As  v.'ould  be  expected, 
the  percent  of  adequacy  increases  quite  regularly  with  increase  in  rental 
value.   In  general,  the  best  adequacy  ratio,  as  between  all  three  tj'pes 
of  occupancy  status,  is  to  bo  found  in  those  dwelling  xmits  renting  be- 
tv/Gon  fiftjr  and  sevcnty-fix'-c  dollars  per  month.   Here  96.1;  percent  of 
the  ovmer-occupied  units,  95,7  percent  of  the  tenant-occupied  units,  and 
100.0  percent  of  the  vacant  units  are  fully  adequate. 

Notice  that  among  vacant  units  in  the  low  rental  brackets,  sanitary 
facilities  are  not  vcrj'-  adequate,  while  they  arc  highly  adequate  in  the 
higher  rental  groups.   Evidently  lack  of  sanitary  facilities  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  vacancy  in  the  lov;  rental  groups  but  probably  is 
largely  replaced  by  high  rental  considerations  as  such  facilities  improve 
in  the  higher  value  brackets. 

The  percent  of  dwelling  units  without  adequate  sanitary  facilities 
T27I.T  P.  A.  op,  cit.,  p.  30 ^ — 
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is  indicated  by  blocks  on  the  Sanitary  Facilities  Map  (Plate  IX).  Your 
attention  is  called  to  the  large  concentration  of  inadequacies  in  V/alker- 
ville,  Centerville,  and  the  central  city  area  east  of  Montana  Street.  A 
sizeable  proportion  of  Silver  Bow  Park,  McQueen  Addition,  and  that  area 
s\irrounding  the  Municipal  Golf  Course  is  likewise  low  in  provision  for 
sanitary  facilities, 

FACILinES  IN  DT/ELLING  UNIT 


In  addition  to  data  on  sanitary  facilities,  the  Real  Property  Sur- 
vey gathered  information  regarding  heating  equipment,  lighting  equipment, 
cooking  equipment,  and  refrigeration  equipment  for  nearly  all  of  Butte's 
dwelling  units. 


FIGURE  19.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  HEATING,LIGHTING, 

COOKING,  &.  REFRIGERATION  FACILITIES  IN  ALL 

DWELLING  UNITS 


Figure  19  graphically  portrays  the  status  of  Butte's  dwelling  units 
in  regard  to  these  facilities.   Less  than  one-fourth  (3,503)  of  the  dwell- 
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ing  units  have  central  heating  plants.   Of  these,  2,05U  have  central  steam 
or  hot  water  and  I,i4i4.9  have  central  -warm  air.   Over  three -fourths  have 
gas  stoves,  coal  or  wood  stoves,  and  other  non-centralized  heatinr;  plants 
while  1.5  percent  of  the  units  have  no  provision  \vhr.tever  for  heating 
nuroosos.   The  results  of  202  Real  Property  Surveys  show  an  average  of 

13/ 

5S.7  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  v;ith  central  heating  plants. 

In  lighting  equipment,  Butte  vdth  99.0  percent  of  the  units  sup- 
plied mth  electric  light,  is  better  equipped  than  the  average  of  the 
.•i02  cities  previously  mentioned.   These  cities  shov;  an  averoge  of  93»5 
percent  of  their  units  oquirDped  with  electric  light  and  6.5  percent  v/ith 

lU/ 

gas  and  other  neans  of  lighting. 

In  cooking  oquipmcnt,  gas  leads  in  popularity;  over  ono-half  (50«9 
percent)  of  the  dvrclling  lonits  in  Butte  being  so  equipped.   About  one- 
tonth  (10.1  percent)  of  the  units  use  electricity  for  cooking,  57.5  per- 
cent use  coal,  vrood,  oil,  etc.,  whilG  I.5  percent  have  no  facilities  for 
cooking.   In  the  202  cities,  gas  again  leo.ds  vdth  80.9  percent  of  the 
dvrcllings  so  equipped.   Only  2.5  percent  use  electricity  for  cooking 
purposes. 

About  one-third  (52.6  percent)  of  Butte's  dv/clling  units  have  me- 
chanical (gas  or  clcc-i-.ric)  refrigeration,  about  one-fourth  (2i4..2  percent) 
have  ice  refrigeration,  v.-hilc  1|3«0  percent  have  no  provision  for  refrig- 
eration facilities.   In  the  202  cities  the  averages  are  not  available  on 
this  facility.   However,  figures  presented  on  51  U.  S.  cities  shovr  the 
follovrlng: 

iT/'^if.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

Tj/  W.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  52.   ("Ve  assume  hero  thct  electric  lighting  is 

bhc  more  desirable  tj'pc.  This  scoms  to  be  a  generally  accepted  fact.) 

■5/  v.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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Meohanical  27-7  percent 

Ice  ------  5P.7  percent 

Hone  ------  19.6  percent 

—  '     16/ 

lOOoO  percent"" 

In  comparison  v;ith  these  figures,  Butte  appears  better  provided 
V7ith  nechanical  refriceration,  but  shov.-s  a  much  hif^her  proportion  of 
dv;elling  units  v.dth  no  means  of  refriseration. 

In  Table  E-28  (Appendix  B)  notice  that  ov/ner-occupied  and  tenant- 
occupied  dwelling  units  are  almost  equally  balanced  as  between  central 
heat  and  otlier  heating  facilities.  As  bet\';eon  the  different  types  of 
central  heat,  ovmcr-occupied  \mits  shov;  a  preference  toward  warri  air, 
69.9  percent  of  the  central  heating  plants  in  owner-occupied  dwelling 
units  being  of  this  type.   On  the  other  hand,  79.9  percent  of . the  ccn-  . 
tral  heatinr  plDxts  in  tenant-occupied  units  are  of  the  steam  or  hot 
water  type.   In  the  vacant  dwelling  units  12.0  percent  have  central  steam 
or  hot  water,  1.2  percent  have  central  warm  air,  63.7  percent  have  other 
than  central  heating,  v.-I"iile  ne-arly  one-fourth  (25.1  percent)  have  no 
heating  facilities  whatever.   Little  v/cnder,  then,  that  tht^-y  arc  vacant. 

Table  B-29  (Appendix  E)  shows  dwelling  units  v/ith  central  heating 
plants  as  a  percent  of  all  dwellin[;  miits  by  monthly  rental  and  by  oc- 
cupancy,  notice  that,  in  general,  central  heating  facilities  become  more 
common  as  rental  value  increases.   In  a  climate  v/hcrc  so:ac  heat  is  nec- 
essary for  6  to  6  months  of  the  year,  this  trend  is  to  be  expected. 

Electric  lirhting  is  so  nearly  universal  in  Butte  that  little  of 
supplementary  nature  can  be  presented.   In  passing,  "hvo  facts  of  some 
interest  can  be  pointed  out.   Of  67I+  vacant  dwelling  units,  k5   or  5«1 
percent  have  neither  electric  nor  gas  light  (See  Table  J,Q ,   Appendix  B)  . 
Tids  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  causes  of  vacancy.   Correlation  of 
electric  lighting  with  rental  value  shov;s  that  the  facility  bears  lit- 
16/  W-  ?•  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  ?1|.7. 
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tie  relation  to  the  rental  except  in  the  very  lowest  rental  brackets, 
(See  Table  B-31,  Appendix  B)t   In  those  dwelling  units  renting  below 
510  per  month  we  find  somewhat  less  than  the  average  provision  for  elec- 
tric lighting. 

It  would  seem  that  almost  all  dwelling  units  would  have  some  means 
provided  for  cooking  meals,  yet  out  of  883  vacant  units,  210  or  23.8  per- 
cent have  no  facilities  of  this  nature.   (See  Table  B-32,  Appendix  B). 
Furthermore,  there  are   some  units  in  the  higher  rental  classes  v:hich  do 
not  have  gas  or  electric  cooking  and  must  depend  upon  wood,  coal,  oil, 
or  similar  fuel.   (See  Table  B-33.  Appendix  B).   Hov;ever,  it  is  evident 
from  the  table  that  gas  or  electric  cooking  facilities  tend  to  become 
more  common  as  rental  value  rises. 

As  would  be  expected,  mechanical  refrigeration  is  most  common  in 
owner-occupied  dwelling  units.   (See  Table  B-3U.  Appendix  B).   However, 
it  is  a  bit  startling  to  learn  that  32.5  percent  of  the  ovmer-occupied 
units,  I4.8.7  percent  of  the  tenant-occupied  units,  and  81.8  percent  of 
tlie  vacant  units  have  no  refrigeration  facilities.   It  would  be  natural 
to  assume  that  mechanical  refrigeration  vrould  become  more  common  as  rent- 
ol  value  increased.   Hov/ever,  this  is  not  necessarily  true,   (See  Table 
B-35,  Appendix  B).  Among  ovmer-occupied  units  the  trend  doesn't  mean 
much  because  the  ability  to  buy  a  mechanical  refrigerator  bears  no  re- 
lation to  possible  rental  value  of  the  unit.   On  the  other  hand,  in  ten- 
ant-occupied units,  v;horc  refrigeration  equipment  is  included  in  the  rent 
paid,  one  would  suppose  that  finer  refrigeration  facilities  would  be 
found  in  the  higher  rental  brackets.   The  highest  provision  of  refriger- 
ation is  found  in  those  units  rentinr;  for  tvronty  to  tvrcnty-five  dollars 
per  month.   In  this  group,  26.7  percent  of  the  units  have  mechanical  re- 
frigeration.  Contract  this  v:ith  those  units  renting  for  I50  dollars  or 
laoro  per  month,  v^herc  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent  provide  mechanical 
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refrigeration.   However,  if  the  tenant  used  his  ovm   refrigerator  it  is 
not  considered  as  a  facility  of  the  dvrelling  unit.   This  of  course  ciay 
account  for  the  lov.--  proportion  in  the  high  rental  brackets  since  ten- 
ants of  such  dwelling  units  may  prefer  to  otm  their  ovoi  equipment.   This 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  these  high  rental  units  are 
generally  \mfurnished,  however.   On  the  contrary,  among  the  tenant-oc- 
cupied units,  a  greater  proportion  of  those  in  the  $150  per  month  class 
than  of  those  in  the  02O  to  $25  per  month  class  have  the  furniture  in- 
cluded in  the  rent.   The  proportions  are  60,0  percent  and  55. U  percent, 
respectively.   (See  Table  E-37,  Appendix  B), 

FUREITUP-E  IIICLUDPJD  III  REIIT 

The  results  of  the  Real  Property  Survey  show  that  out  of  8,910 
rental  dwelling  units  (i.e.,  tenant-occupied  and  vacant  units),  U,  715  OJ' 
52.9  percent  are  furnished  by  the  Irjidlord.   In  general,  the  proportion 
of  furnished  units  decreases  as  the  number  of  rooms  incroaso.   (See 
Table  B-36,  Appendix  E).   The  highest  ratio  among  occupied  units  is  found 
in  the  case  of  l-room  dvrellings  v/hero  92.1+  percent  are  furnished.   Tno 
other  extreme  is  found  in  the  case  of  7-room  xmits  where  only  13 49  per- 
cent are  furnished*   In  occupied  units  of  8  rooms  or  more  the  proportion 
rises  suddenly  to  show  29.6  percent  as  furnished.   On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  vacant  units  of  8  rooms  or  more,  not  one  of  22  \jnits  is  fur- 
nished. 

In  Table  B-37  (Appendix  B)  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 
portion of  furnished  units  to  total  units  increases  vd.th  increase  in 
rental  until  the  fifteen-dollar  bracket  is  reached.   From  here  it  de- 
clines Avith  ascending  rental  until  the  one-hundred  dollar  class  is 
reuched.  At  iiiis  point  the  proportion  jumps  very  rapidly  to  a  peak  of 
60.0  percent  in  the  case  of  xxnits  renting  for  I50  dollars  or  more  per 


COilDITION  OF  DVffiLLING  UNIT 

It  has  been  shovm  (Seo  Figure  12)  that  nearly  one-third  (35«3  per- 
cent) of  all  dv:elling  units  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Butte  are  in 
need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.   The  condition  of  dwelling  units 
by   occupancy  status  reveals  that  the  proportion  of  o^mer-occupied  dvrell- 
ing  units  in  need  of  na.jor  repairs  or  unfit  for  use  is  less  than  the 
average,  bein,^,  22.6  porcent,  "/hile  in  the  ca^■e  of  tenant-occupied  units 
the  proportion  is  greater  than  the  average,  amounting  to  i!.3.6  percent. 
(See  Figure  20).  Among  ^--acant  dwelling  units  the  proportion  of  units 
i:i  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use  exceeds  one-half  of  all  such 
units  (62.9  percent).   Here  is,  undoubtedly,  a  powerful  factor  contri- 
buting tc-  the  vacancy  status. 


FIGURE  20.     DISTRIBUTION    OF    DWELLING    UNITS 
BY     CONDITION    AND    BY    OCCUPANCY    STATUS 
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Table  B-39  (Appendix  E)  correlates  condition  anc  occupancy  in  an 
interesting  manner.   Exaniination  of  this  table  reveals  that  of  the  dwell- 
ing imits  in  frood  condition,  6l.7  percent  are  ovmer-occupied,  5^'^  per- 
cent are  tenant-occupied  and  3»9  percent  are  vacant.  Among  units  in  need 
of  minor  repairs,  1).6«6  percent  are  owner-occupied,  the  same  proportion 
(i-i.6.6  percent)  are  tenant-occupied,  and  2.8  percent  are  vacant.   On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  dwellin;-  imits  found  to  be  in  need  of  major  repairs 
or  unfit  for  use,  28.9  percent  are  owner-occupied,  6O.9  percent  are  ten- 
ant-occupied, and  10.2  percent  are  vacant. 

As  bet\veen  types  of  structiires,  housing  the  dwelling  unit§,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  units  in  single-family  structures  show  29.5 
percent  of  their  total  to  be  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use. 
As  to  occupancy,  61;.6  percent  of  the  vacant  dv/elling  units  in  single- 
family  structures  are  in  this  serious  condition,  as  v-iell   as  nearly  one- 
half  (i|5»l  percent)  of  the  tenant-occupied  \inits  and  less  then  one-fourth 
(21.3  percent)  of  the  owner-occupied  units  (See  Table  B-.'-i-O,  Appendix  B)  . 

A  study  of  condition  by  number  of  rooms  in  the  dwelling  unit  shov/s 
that  the  hirhest  proportion  of  units  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  urJ'it 
for  use  is  to  bo  found  in  the  case  of  1-room  units.   Ecrc,  an  average  of 
69.0  percent  of  the  units  arc  in  poor  condition.   (See  Table  B-i+l,  Appen- 
dix B).  As  among  types  of  occupancy  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case 
of  all  occupied  dwelling  units  the  greatest  ratio  in  poor  condition  is 
again  found  to  be  among  the  1-roon  units.   However,  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  vacant  dwelling  units  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use 
is  found  in  the  case  of  3-room  units  v/hcro  practically  three-quarters 
{7h'5   percent)  of  the  total  are  in  this  condition. 

In  correlating  physical  condition  with  the  rental  or  rental  value, 
one  v/ould  quite  naturally  expect  that  the  proportion  of  dv.'clling  units 
in  poor  condition  would  decrease  as  rental  value  increased.   This  is 
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generally  true,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of  Table  B-U2    (Appendix  B). 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  proportion  of  dwelling 
units  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use  drops  from  78»1  percent, 
in  the  case  of  units  renting  for  less  than  $5.  to  5»9  percent,  in  the 
case  of  units  renting  for  $I|.0,00  -  v7l+«99j  it  rises  again  to  13»U  per- 
cent for  those  units  renting  for  075.00  -  $99.99,  and  to  21.5  percent 
for  those  renting  for  ilJlOO.OO  -  $lij.9,99.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  units 
renting  above  $150,00,  it  reaches  up  to  place  over  one-third  (JU.S  per- 
cent) of  the  total  units  in  the  "poor  condition"  category. 

As  would  be  expected,  those  units  with  inadequate  sanitary  facili- 
ties show  a  high  index  of  xmsatisfactory  condition.   Table  B-U3  (Appen- 
dix B)  shows  the  dwelling  units  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for 
use  as  a  percent  of  the  total  dvrelling  units  in  each  classification  of 
sanitary  facilities.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  poor  condition  index  tends 
to  rise  as  the  adequacy  of  sanitary  facilities  decreases. 
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DUPvATIOi:  OF  OCCIT/J'CY  AlID  VACAl'ICY 

Hov/  long  have  Butte  hoiae-o^\'ners  lived  in  their  present  hones? 
Hov;  long  have  Butte  tencnts  occupied  their  present  quarters?  How  long 
have  vacaiit  d\';ellinp;  units  been  vacant? 

Tte  statistics  which  have  been  gathered  to  ansv/er  these  q_uestions 
present  sone  very  interesting  facts.   The  Duration  of  Owner-Occupancy 
Liap  (Plate  X)  and  tlie  Duration  of  Tenant-Occupancy  liap  (Plate  Xl)  present 
the  statistics  by  individual  blocks.   Of  interest  in  Plate  X  is  the 
large  distribution  of  ov/ner-occupancy  of  a  duration  of  20  years  or  longer. 
In  Plate  XI,  notice  how  little  tenant-occupancy  can  be  found  of  a  duration 
of  5  years  or  longer.   Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  areas  of 
largest  tenant  duration  are  to  bo  found  in  the  suburban  areas.   Since  up- 
town divelling  units  are  more  attractive,  generally,  to  transient  tenants 
it  is  only  natural  thc-.t  in  tliese  ai-eas  the  median  duration  of  tenant-oc- 
cupancy is  f;enerally  quite  low. 

The  figures  on  duration  of  occupancy  for  all  occupied  dwelling 
units  reveal  that  li,'..0  percent  have  a  duration  of  occupancy  of  less  than 
6  months,  while,  on  the  other  extreme,  IS, 6  percent  show  a  duration  of  20 
years  or  longer.  The  average  for  202  Real  Property  Surveys,  pre-<dously 
mentioned,  shows  that  2l+,3  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  have  a  duration 
of  occuoancy  of  lest  than  one  year  while  w.9  percent  shov;  a  duration  of 

R/ 

occupancy  of  5  years  or  longer.  Using  comparable  statistics  for  Butte, 
one  finds  that  21.0  percent  of  the  units  have  a  duration  of  occupancy  of 
less  than  one  year  v/hilc  l^o,2  percent  show  a  duration  of  occupancy  of 
5  years  or  longer.   (Sec  Table  B-Ul,  Appendix  B) . 

In  the  20?  cities  l).,0  percent  of  the  owner-occupied  units  have  been 
17/  w.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  32 
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occupied  by  the  same  femily  group  for  lesr-than  one  year,  while  80.8 

18/ 
per>cent  have  been  occupied  for  5  years  or  longer.  Among  tenant-occu- 

oi^d  units  39.6  percent  have  been  occuoied  for  less  than  one  year  and 

•  ^  22/        ' 

17*9  percent  have  been  occupied  for  5  years  or  longer.   In  the  same  cit- 
ies, i+T"?  percent  of  the  vacant  dwelling  units  have  been  vacant  for  less 

20/ 
than  6  months,  v;-hilc  19.0  percent  have  been  V8.cant  for  2  years  or  longer. 

How  does  this  compare  with  Butte?  Here  we  find  that  among  ownor- 
pccupied  dwelling  units  i4.o5  percent  have  been  occupied  less  than  one  year 
and  76.0  percent  have  been  continuously  occupied  for  5  years  or  longer. 
(Figure  21).   Over  one-third  (36.14.  percent)  of  the  tenant-occupied  vrnits 
have  been  occupied  for  less  than  one  year  and  22.5  percent  have  been 
occupied  for  5  years  or  longer.   In  the  case  of  vacancies,  U3«5  percent 
have  been  vacant  for  less  than  six  months,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  over 
one-third  (35»8  percent)  have  been  vacant  2  years  or  more.   (See  Figure  21). 

Correlation  of  condition  with  duration  of  occupancy  reveals  that 
the  proportion  of  dwelling  units  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for 
use  decreases  as  duration  of  occupancy  increases.   (Sce  Table  3-/4.6,  Ap- 
pendix B).   In  the  case  of  units  occupied  for  less  than  6  months,  I4I4..8 
percent  are  in  poor  condition.   On  the  other  hand,  among  units  occupied 
20  years  or  longer,  about  one-fourth  (2l|..9  percent)  are  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

Tabic  B-i4.7  (Appendix  B)  presents  the  proportion  of  vacant  units  in 
need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use  by  duration  of  vacancy.   Notice 
that  hj>'5   percent  of  the  units  vacant  for  l.;ss  then  one  month  are  in 
poor  condition  while  over  tvdcc  as  many  (03.5  percent)  arc  in  poor  con- 
dition in  the  case  of  units  vacant  for  3  years  or  more. 

TC/  W.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  36 
W  '.V.  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  38 
'•■!0/  v;,  P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  ho 
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FIGURE  21.     DURATION     OF     OCCUPANCY    AND 
VACANCY    IN    BUTTE    DWELLING    UNITS 


RACE  OF  HOUSEEOLD 


Statistics  on  race  of  household  reveal  that  Butte  has  little  of  a 
racial  problem  to  consider »   Out  of  15,14-33  occupied  dwelling  units  15,366 
(99*3  percent)  are  occupied  by  white  people,  6?  (0»i;  percent)  by  negroes, 
and  50  (0»3  percent)  by  people  of  other  races.   (See  Table  B-i-i.8,  Appendix 
B).   Of  the  67  dwelling  units  occupied  by  negroes,  1I4.  (20,9  percent)  are 
owned  by  the  occupants  and  53  (79»1  percent)  are  rented.   In  the  case  of 
other  races,  out  of  a  total  of  50  dwelling  units,  9  (18«0  percent)  are 
ovmer-occupied,  and  hi    (82«0  percent)  are  tenant-occupied. 


NUlvffiER  OF  PERSONS  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


Out  of  the  total  of  15,14-82  occupied  dwelling  units,  on  which  data 
were  obtained  on  size  of  household,  2,h2-l   (15* 7  percent)  were  households 
of  one  person,  10,14.15  (67.3  percent)  vrere  households  of  2  to  I4.  persons, 
2,1+07  (15*5  percent)  were  households  of  5  to  8  persons,  and  233  (1»5  per- 
cent) were  households  of  9  or  more  persons.   (See  Figure  22).  It  will  be 
looted  that  the  greatest  single  distribution  is  foxmd  in  the  case  of 
households  of  2  persons,  this  size  representing  26, U  percent  of  the  total. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  practically  the  same  proportions  obtain  as  be- 
t^veen  the  two  types  of  occupancy. 


FIGURE  2  2  DISTRIBUTiON  OF  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 
IN   DWELLING  UNITS  BY  OCCUPANCY   STATUS 


CZl 


If  one  were  to  compare  this  distribution  of  size  of  household  in 
•espect  to  race  of  occupants  he  would  find  that  this  preponderance  of  2- 
lorson  households  obtains  only  in  the  case  of  white  occupants.   Among 
■ogro  householders  over  one-half  (52,2  percent)  are  1-person  households, 
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one-third   (53.3  percent)    are  2-person  households,   while  only  lh»5  per- 
cent are   households   of  3  persons   or  more. 

Among  other  races  over  one-third  (38.5  percent)    are  1-person  house- 
holds,   19-.1  percent  are  2-person  households,   29,2  percent  are  households 
of  3  to  7  persons,  and  a  relatively  large  proportion  (12.8  percent)   are 
households  of  8  persons  or  more. 

A  study  of  single-family  detached  dwelling  units  (probably  the 
ideal  type)  reveals  that  the  average  size  of  household  is  3.I4.  persons, 
while  the  average  for  all  dv/elling  units  (in  all  structural  types)  is  J>,1 
persons  per  household.  No  other  type  of  dwelling  unit  (that  is  struc- 
tural type)  exceeds  the  average  for  the  single-family  group,  although 
several   approach  it. 

If  wc   group  the   divelling  units   according  to  monthly  rental  or  rent- 
al value   and  compute   the   average   size  of  household  for  each  group  wc   find 
that  in  the  case   of  units  of  a  rental  value  below    ^5  pcr  month  the   aver- 
age number  of  persons   per  unit  is   1,6  while   in  those  units   having  a  rent- 
al value   of  '.''-'I50  or  more  the   average   size   of  household  is  6.0  persons. 
The  median  size  of  3«1  persons   per  unit   is   found  among  units   having  a 
rental  value  of    ,)15.00  -    ^19. 99  and  is   closely  approximated  in  the    rent- 
al  classes   from  "520. 00  up  to    *75.00, 

In  a  similar  manner,  wc  may  group   dy;elling  units  by  physical   size 
(i,   e.,   by  nvimbcr  of  rooms)    and  determine  the   average   size   of  household 
in  each  group,     Agc.in  we  find  that  the  average   size  of   household  in- 
creases with  size  of   the  dwelling  imit.      One-room  units   exhibit  an  aver- 
age of  1,3  persons  per  unit,   v/hdle  units  of  8  or  more  rooms    have   an 
average  of  ^,U  persons  per  unit.     The  median  of  3.1  persons  per   unit  is 
most  nearly  realized  in  the   case  of  i^-room  dwelling  lonits,  with  an  aver- 
age of  3*2  persons  per  unit. 

Table  B-50   (Appendix  B)   presents   data  dealing  with  the   age   of  all 
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persons  in  Butte's  dvrelling  units.   Notice  the  small  proportion  (1,5 
percent)  of  persons  under  1  year  of  age  as  well  as  the  small  proportion 
(5.6  percent)  of  persons  65  years  and  over.   In  connection  with  these 
two  extremes  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greater  proportion  (66.8 
percent)  of  persons  under  1  year  of  age  are  of  tenant  families  vrfiile  the 
greater  proportion  (67.2  percent)  of  persons  of  65  years  or  over  are 
owners.  Notice  that  the  proportions  are  almost  exactly  reversed. 

These  reports  on  age  were  obtained  for  a  total  of  14.9,017  persons. 
Of  these,  the  greater  proportion  (6S.Ii.  percent)  arc  20  to  64  years  of 
age.  As  between  the  two  types  of  occupancy  25,li.88  (52.0  percent)  of  all 
persons  are  owners  and  25,529  (14.8.0  percent)  arc  tenants.   Of  the  55,502 
persons  between  the  agcK  of  20  r.nd  61;  yoars,  17,155  (51*2  porcont)  are  . 
ovmers  and   16,14.57  (I4.G.6  percent)  are  tcnc.nts.   It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  grcctcr  proportion  of  persons  belovr  10  years  of  ago  are 
tenants. 

PERSOrs  PER  ROOM 

The  data  on  the  number  of  persons  per  room  in  each  dv^clling  unit 
is  of  considerable  significance  in  measuring  the  adequacy  of  housing  in 
a  city.  As  to  just  vrht.t   constitutes  over-crowding  in  dvrolling  units, 
seems  to  be  a  more  or  less  moot  question  as  between  both  laymen  and 
housing  experts.   However,  the  government  has  established  a  standard  of 
1.5  persons  per  room  as  the  maxim\im  concentration  which  may  be  attained 
7/ithout  being  classed  as  ovcrcro\':dcd. 

The  Persons  Per  Room  Map  (Plato  XII )  presents,  for  each  block,  the 
percent  of  occupied  dwelling  units  which  exceed  this  standard,  i.  e., 
have  more  than  1,5  persons  per  rooin.   Evidently  the  most  generally  bad 
area  is  again  the  central  part  of  the  city,  although  over-peopled  units 
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mav  be  found  quite  v/idely  scattered  over  the  metropolitan  area. 

Summarizing  the  community  as  a  whole,  vfe  find  that  among  all  occu- 
pied dwelling  units  95.9  percent  have  1.5  persons  per  room  or  less  and 

6.1  percent  have  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room.   (See  Table  B-51» 

Appendix  B).  An  idea  of  how  this  compares  mth  other  cities  may  be 

gained  by  comparing  these  figures  with  those  obtained  by  summarizing  the 

21/ 
results  of  51  Real  Property  Surveys.  Here  vre   find  an  average  of  96.3 

percent  of  the  units  to  be  of  the  1.5  person  per  room  class  or  lovrer, 

while  only  3*7  percent  have  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room.  As  betvreen 

types  of  occupancy  one  finds  that  3«7  percent  of  the  owner-occupied  and 

8.2  percent  of  the  tenant-occupied  units  in  Butte  to  have  more  than  1.5 
persons  per  room.  Comparative  figures  on  occupancy  distribution  are  not 
available. 

Among  structural  types  the  greater  proportions  of  dwelling  units 
with  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room  are  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  units 
contained  in  apartments,  business  with  dwelling  units,,  and  completely 
converted  structures.  Apartment  buildings  of  20  to  39  units  are  the 
worst  offenders,  li4..6  percent  of  their  units  having  more  than  1.5  persons 
per  room. 

The  proportion  of  congested  dvrelling  units  decreases  regularly  as 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  dwelling  unit  increases.  Among  1-room  units 
17.9  percent  have  more  than  1,5  persons  per  room,  while  among  units  of 
G  or  more  rooms  only  2  percent  arc  so  congested.   The  proportions  for 
tenant-occupied  units  arc  practically  the  same,  but  in  the  case  of  ovmcr- 
occupied  units  14.9.2  percent  of  the  1-room  units  have  more  than  1.5  per- 
sons per  room,  while  among  6  or  more  room  units  the  proportion  drops  to 
1.0  percent. 

As  vrauld  bo  expected,  the  proportion  of  over-crowded  units  tends 

21/     V;.    P.  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  21+8 
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to  decrease  as  rental  value  increases,.  However,  upon  reaching  the  ,'ilOO 
rental  class  we  find  that  the  proportion  increases  appreciably.  (From 
0,6  percent  in  the  .)75.00  class  to  7.7  percent  in  the  ".lOO.OO  class). 

By  correlating  persons  per  room  v/ith  condition  of  dwelling  unit  we 
find  that  the  proportion  of  ovcr-crov/ded  units  increases  from  2.7  percent, 
for  units  in  good  condition,  to  5*2  percent  for  imits  in  need  of  minor 
repairs,  9.6  percent  for  units  in  need  of  major  repairs,  and  to  11.3  per- 
cent for  units  v/hich  are  unfit  for  use.   In  the  case  of  owner-occupied 
xinits  the  proportions  are  1.8  percent,  J). 6   percent,  6.I4.  percent,  and 
17.7  percent,  respectively,  and  among  tenant-occupied  units  they  are  L\.*U 
percent,  6.7  percent,  11.3  percent,  and  10.2  percent. 

EiaRA  F.M.IILIES  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


Of  passing  interest  is  the  data  on  extra  families  in  the  dwelling 
22/ 
uniTs.   Out  of  a  total  of  15,^62  reports,  only  9'"^  dwelling  units  Irnve 

extra  families,   (See  Tabic  B~33,   Appendix  E).  Notice  that  of  these  98 

extra  femilios,  76  or  77.6  percent  are  in  owner-occupied  dwelling  imits. 

How  IcTgc  are  these  extra  families?  The  answer  may  bo  gleaned 

from  an  examination  of  Tabic  D-56  (Appendix  B) .   Out  of  the  total  of  96 

extra  families  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  size  of  9I;  of  these,  1^2 

(l4.6,l' percent)  arc  families  of  2  persons,  A  total  of  I5  (I6.5  percent) 

arc  families  of  1  person  while,  at  the  other  extreme,  only  6  (6.6  percent) 

are  families  of  5  persons  or  more. 

22/  "Extra  families"  refers  to  one  or  more  persons  living  with  a  family 
group  (and  possibly  sharing  expenses)  who  v;ould  probably  live  in  a  separ- 
ate dwelling  \mit  if  it  were  economically  possible.   This  classification 
would,  therefore,  include  married  children  living  at  home  for  economic  -' 
reasons,  unemployed  family  friends,  etc.   In  some  cases  it  may  also  in- 
clude roomers  who,  though  paying  rental,  carjiot  afford  to  maintain  a 
separate  dwelling  unit  but  eventually  intend  to  do  soV  ' 
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These  data  are  of  interest  in  a  study  of  housing  conditions  be- 
cause through  their  use  we  are  enabled  to  determine  hov/  many  dv/elling 
units  (either  new  ones  or  those  nov/  vaccrit)  v;ill  be  required  v/hen  econ- 
omic conditions  improve.   Doubtless  many  of  these  individuals  or  groups, 
who  are  nav  doubled  up  or  are  living  as  roomers  because  of  their  present 
financial  status,  v;ill  be  looking  for  dwelling  units  of  their  own  when 
economic  conditions  improve. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  figures  given  above,  that  there  will  not 
be  a  very  large  demand  for  additional  units  from  these  extra  families, 

HOUSEHOLDS  VIITH  ROOMERS 

The  data  on  roomers  refer  to  persons  in  the  dA'/elling  unit  v:ho  have 
contractual  arrangements  to  pay  a  specified  rent  for  a  certain  room  (or 
rooms).   In  addition,  to  be  classified  as  roomers  thoy  must  bear  no  fam- 
ily relationship  to  the  principal  fsjaily  in  the  dwelling  unit.   This 
classification  excludes  persons  living  as  pai't  of  the  common  household 
(regardless  of  relationship)  and  sharing  expenses. 

Only  2.7  percent  of  the  households  in  Butte  have  roomers,  the  pro- 
portion being  identical  for  both  ovmer  and  tenant-occupied  units,   (Sec 
Table  B-57,  Appendix  B)  ,   Somev/hat  less  than  one-half  {l^-i-'U   percent)  of 
these  households  with  roomers  have  but  one  roomer,  the  balnncc  housing 
from  2  to  11  or  more  individuals  as  roomers. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  dv/elling  units  in  which  these  families 
with  roomers  are  housed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  units  in  poor 
condition  house  more  roomers  than  those  in  good  or  fair  condition.   Of 
those  units  in  good  condition,  1,8  percent  have  roomers  in  the  household. 
Of  those  in  fair  condition  (i.  c.,  in  need  of  minor  repairs)  2,C  percent 
have  roomers.   Dwelling  units  in  need  of  major  repairs  have  roomers  in 
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3.3  percent  of  their  total  number,  vihile   of  those  unfit  for  use  17.8 
percent  have  roomers. 

Another  interesting  revelation  is  that  over  one-tenth  (11*8  per- 
cent) of  the  \mits  with  roomers  average  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room. 
Among  dvrelling  units  without  roomers  only  5.8  percent  are  so  congested. 
Furthermore  the  proportion  of  congested  units  increases  quite  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  roomers  increases.  About  one-foin-th  of  those  imits  having 
5  or  more  roomers  are  over-crowded. 

HOUSEHOLDS  m TK  CHILDREN 

A  rather  high  proportion  (63.9  Percent)  of  Butte  households  have  no 
children  under  15  years  of  age.   Of  those  having  children  18.1  percent 
have  one  child,  10.7  percent  have  two  children,  and  7,3  percent  have  3 
or  more  children,   (See  Table  B-52,  Appendix  B). 

How  are  these  children  distributed  among  dwelling  \inits  as  to  size, 
rental  value,  congestion,  and  condition  of  the  units?  Among  1-room  units 
only  I4..6  percent  have  children  in  the  household,  the  proportion  increas- 
ing until  wo  find  that  in  6-room  units  14.3*8  percent  have  children.   As 
to  rental  value,  the  greater  proportion  of  dwelling  units  with  children 
are  to  be  fovind  among  units  renting  for  .'!!il5.00  -  f.25.00  per  month. 

Table  B-53  (Appendix  B)  reveals  that  an  average  of  11.5  percent  of 
those  imits  having  more  than  1.5  persons  per  room  have  children  in  the 
household.   Furthermore,  the  proportion  increases  as  nvmiber  of  children 
increases.   Perhaps  this  may  be  considered  a  natiu-al  state  of  affairs 
but  this  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  situation  is  decidedly  un- 
fortunate. Notice  that  among  tenant-occupied  units  over  thrce-f  •  rths 
(77.5  percent)  of  the  households  having  5  or  more  children  are  congested. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  divelling  units  where  children  are  in- 
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3luded  in  the  household?  Here  again,  v.^e  find  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.   About  one-third  (52,1  percent)  of  all  households  with  child- 
ren are  housed  in  dwelling  units  which  are  in  need  of  major  repairs  or 
unfit  for  use.   In  the  case  of  all  households  of  5  children  or  more, 
over  one-half  (5U.3  percent)  are  in  this  poor  condition.   The  situation 
is  particularly  bad  in  tenant- occupied  dwelling  units,  (See  Table  B-5I4., 
Appendix  B). 

SUBSTiilTDARD  Dl^ELLIKG  UNITS 

Dwelling  units  may  be  classified  as  substandard  on  one  or  both  of 
tiTo  counts.   Physically  substandard  units  are  so  designated  if  they 
possess  one  or  more  of  the  deficiencies  listed  below: 

1.  Needs  major  repairs. 

2.  Unfit  for  use. 

3.  No  private  flush  toilet. 
i|..  No  private  bathing  unit. 
3'  No  running  vra.ter. 

6.  No  installed  heating  facilities. 

7.  No  electric  or  gas  lighting  facilities. 


FIGURE  2a    PROPORTION   OF    SUBSTANDARD 
DWELLING    UNITS    BY    OCCUPANCY    STATUS 
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On  the  other  hand  a  unit  may  be  classified  as  substandard  as  to 
occupancy  if  (1.)  there  are  more  than  1,5  persons  per  room  or  (2.)  if 
there  are  tvro   or  more  families  in  the  d^velling  unit. 

Of  Butte's  16,14-19  dvrelling  units,  5,013  or  53»7  percent  are  either 
physically  substandard,  occupancy  substandard,  or  both.  As  to  occupancy 
status,  39.7  percent  of  the  OT-mer-occupied  units,  62.9  percent  of  the 
tenant  occupied  units,  and  SU.U  percent  of  the  vacant  units  ere  substan- 
dard,  (See  Figure  23). 

Of  the  8,815  substandard  dwelling  units  7.839  or  86,9  percent  are 
physically  substandard  only,  20?  (2,14.  percent)  are  occupancy  substandard 
only,  while  767  or  8,7  percent  are  both  physically  and  occupancy  substan- 
dard.  (See  Table  B-58,  Appendix  B),  Among  ovmer-occupied,  substandard 
units  89,6  percent  are  physically  substandard  only,  3*3  percent  are  oc- 
cupancy substandoTd  only,  and  "J.l   percent  are  substandard  on  both  counts. 
Of  the  tonE'jit-occupied,  substandard  units  86.8  percent  arc  physically 
substandard  only,  2.2  percent  are  substa.ndard  as  to  occupancy  and  11.0 
percent  are  both  physically  and  occupancy  substandard.   Naturally,  all 
vacant  di.TClling  units  are  physically  substandard  only. 

There  are  several  other  things  that  can  be  locrnod  about  these  sub- 
standard dwelling  units.   For  example,  v:hat  about  tho  rental  values  of 
such  dwellings;  and  are  substandard  units  confined  to  the  lovrer  rental 
brackets?  Not  by  any  moons.   It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  substan- 
dard units  decrease  as  rents  increase — but  only  to  a  certain  point. 
In  those  dwelling  units  renting  for  less  than  '^^   per  month  wc  find  that 
98.8  percent  are  substandard.   The  proportion  falls,  as  rental  increases, 
until  it  reaches  the  low  of  8.1  percent  for  those  units  in  the  550,00  - 
:!?7l4-«99  class.   However,  from  this  point  on  the  proportion  of  substandard 
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ujiits  rises,  as  shown  below: 

Rental  Group  Percent  Substandard 

$50.00  -  07^4.99 S.l 

$75.00  -  ^99.99 -  17.7 

$100.00  -  .^111.9.99 25.8 

•^150.00  or  more I|.5.2 

One  might  inquire  as  to  v/ho  lives  in  these  substandard  units.   He 
might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  over  one-half  (51*6  percent)  of 
vrfiite  households  -re  in  such  units.   On  the  other  hand  83.6  percent  of 
the  negrc  occupied  units  and  86.0  percent  of  those  occupied  by  other 
races  are  substandard.   (See  Table  B-59j  Appendix  B). 

One  interesting  inter-relationship  of  substandard  units,  race  of 
household  and  number  of  persons  in  the  dwelling  unit  is  presented  in 
Table  B-60,  (Appendix  B).   Kotice  that  80.0  percent  of  the  1-person 
vmite  households  are  substandard  v/hile  67.2  percent  of  white  households 
of  8  persons  or  more  are  inadequate.   This  again  is  strong  evidence  that 
physically  substandard  conditions  are  in  the  majority.   Notice,  also, 
the  very  high  proportions  of  substandard  units  among  those  occupied  by 
negroes  and  other  racial  groups. 

The  substandard  Dwelling  Units  Map  (Plate  XIIl)  presents  the  per- 
cent of  dvrelling  units  %vhich  are  substandard  in  each  block  of  Metropol- 
itan Butte.   As  pointed  out  so  often  in  this  report,  the  central  and 
older  sections  of  the  city  are  the  worst  offenders. 
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LOV."  IITCOI'E  HOUSIIJG  STATISTICS 
Introductory'- 

As   previously   stated,    the   Lov;   Incone   Eousinj  Area  Survey  was   "de- 
signed to   supplorient  the   Real  Property   Survey  by   Securing  additional   data 
on  composition,    inccine   paid   expenditures   for  household  facilities,    of  fen- 
ilies   eligible  for   lov,'  rent  housing  as   contenplated  by  the  act  under  v;hich 
tie   United  States   Housing  Authori-cy  v/as   crea'cec.  ' 

Since   it   is   evident  that    the  main  purposes   of  this   study  relate  to 
the  adninistration  of  the   public   housing  problen,    only  the  most   intcrect- 
ing   and   generally  useful   findings  v;ill  bo  presented  in  this   report.      IdLo 
the  Real   Property  Survey   the   finished  tables   on  Lov;   Income   Housing   con- 
stitute  a  large  bulk  of  ratlTer  complicated  data.      The   publication  of  this 
material   in   its   entirety  v/ould  bo   of  questionable  merit.      This    report  is 
designed  to   narrate  the  main  facts,   v/hile  somewhat  more   detailed  infor- 
mation vdll  be   foimd   in  the   analytic   tables    in  Appendix  C. 

The  detailed  data  for  this   study  v;ere  gathered  thj^ough  the    use  of 

Family  Schedules    (Exhibit  C);    one   schedule  being  used  for  each  household 

studied.      Through  certain  ste,tistical  procedures,    the   data  on  all   cards 

were   consolidated  and  presented  on  a   set  of  comprehensive  tabulation 

forms.      One   series   of   the  tabulation  deals  with  the   substandard  dwelling 

units   and.   portrays  the  various   characteristics   of  the    dwelling   unit  as   a 

whole   sjid    the    pcrscir.s   housed  therein. 

"l./ Work  Projects  Administration,    Division  of  Social  iic-soarch,    "Low 
Incor-e  Housing  I-raa  Survey''.     YJashingten,    D.    C.    February  2,    1939« 
pp.    iii   £;   iv. 
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The  second  series  of  tabulations  deals  with  the  groups  (family  or 
non-fainily)  living  in  the  substandard  dwelling  units. 

The  division  of  the  data  into  two  sections  has  been  preserved  in  this 
report.  To  assure  continuity  of  treatment,  the  data  relating  to  substand- 
ard dvrelling  units  will  be  presented  first. 

A.   DIALLING  UNITS 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last  section  of  the  preceding  chapter 
the  subject  of  substandard  dwelling  units  was  rather  fully  developed. 
However,  there  are  a  few  additional  facts  which  may  be  developed  here  from 
the  supplementary  data  of  the  Low  Income  Housing  Area  Survey. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  supplementary  data  are  those 
dealing  with  relief  status,  income  of  occupants  and  delinquency  of  rent. 

Although  there  are  a  total  of  8,013  substandard  dvrclling  units  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Butte,  only  5,566  were  interviewed  on  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Area  Survey.   Of  these  l,3i+l  or  21+.  1  percent  v;ero  relief  households 
and  75.9  percent  (L|.,225)  vrere  non-relief.  A  dwelling  unit  v/as  placed  in 
the  relief  class  if  at  any  time  dixring  the  past  year  any  member  of  the 
household  had  received  either  public  or  private  relief  assistance  in  the 
form  of  work  relief  or  direct  relief. 

The  proportion  of  relief  households  is  soncvrhat  higher  in  the  case  of 
tenant-occupancy  than  in  the  case  of  ovmer-occupancy.   (Seo  Table  C-1,  Ap- 
pendix C).  While  20.1  percent  of  the  o^/mer-occupicd  units  are  relief,  27.1+ 
percent  of  the  tenant-occupied  fall  into  this  category. 

It  is  r.lno  evident  from  the  table  that,  in  total,  there  exists  but 
little  difference  in  relief  status  betv^een  races.   However,  as  bctv/ecn  the 
'•,-..-0  types  of  occupancy,  notice  that  only  a  small  proportion  (9.1  percent) 
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of  the  "norro  and  other"  owners  are  relief,  while  over  one-fourth  (27.3 
percent)  ere   relief  in  the  case  of  "negro  end  other"  tenants. 

In  Table  C-2  (Appendix  C)  the  substandard  dwelling  units  have  been 
classified  as  to  the  annual  incone  of  the  dwelling  unit.  Notice  that  5«1 
percent  of  the  total  ):ir.ve   no  incone,  L'.9,3   percent  have  an  income,  of  less 
than  one-thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  only  7«7  percent  have  an  income 
of  two-thousand  dollars  or  more  per  year.   Since  these  figures  do  no  pro- 
perly reflect  family  inco:nc,  acre  detail  on  this  subject  will  be  reserved 
for  treatment  later  on. 

If  the  rent  of  the  dwelling  unit  had  been  unpaid  for  a  period  of  'tv-o 
months  or  loiger,  the  \mit  was  classified  as  "rental  delinquent".   In 
Table  C-3  (Appendix  C)  the  data  on  rent  delinquency  among  the  tenant- 
occupied  dwelling  units  are  fully  developed.   As  might  be  expected,  the 
percentage  of  delinquency  is  greater  among  relief  units  than  among  non- 
relief  units.  Almost  one-fifth  (19*2  percent)  of  th.e  relief  units  have 
delinquent  rental,  v/hile  among  non-relief  units  tbx)  proportion  is  but 
0.3  percent 4 

In  the  case  of  those  units  occupied  by  v.'hite  persons,  the  proportions 
of  delinquencies  for  relief  and  non-relief  units  arc  1C,6  percent  and  2,2 
percent^  respectively.  However,  in  the  case  of  units  occupied  by  races 
other  than  white,  the  proportion  of  delinaucncies  for  relief  units  rises 
to  5C»-3  percent  and,  for  ncn-rclif  f ,  3*1  percent* 


B.   FMILY  AW   NON-FA-IIILY  GROUPS 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  useful  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Low  Income  Housing  Area  Survey  are  those  relating  to  the  persons  dwell- 
ing within  the  substandard  units.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  these 
statistics  v/hich  justify  the  undertaking  of  such  a  supplementary  housing 
study. 

The  individuals  occupying  the  substandard  dwelling  units  studied  were 
classified  into  one  or  ttc' other  of  fcvo  distinct  categories,  known  as  fam- 
ily groups  and  non-family  groups.   The  operating  instructions  for  a  Low 
Income  Housing  Area  Survey  give  the  follovdng  definitions  of  family  and 
non-family  groups: 

"a.   Family  group.  •- —  A  family  group 
consists  of  a  man  and  wife  vri. th,  or 
irithout,  immarried  children;  or  of 
cither  parent  with  one  or  m.ore  un- 
married  children.   Other  relate'H 
persons  may  or  may  not  bo  present, 

b,   Non-family  groups.  Non-family 

groups  are  of  four  types: 

(1)  related  groups, 

(2)  lone  persons, 

(3)  unattached  lodgers,  and 
(U)  partners."  2/ 

In  a  total  sample  of  5>661+  groups  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Butte, 
over  four-fifths  (81.5  percent)  are  family  groups.   (See  Figure  2i).), 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extremely  large  proportion  of  non- 
family  groups  among  those  of  negro  and  other  race.   The  total  groups  in- 
terviewed are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  family  and  non-family 
classifications. 

Out  of  the  total  of  5»66l4.  groups,  only  55  (loss  than  one  percent)  are 
o?  negro  or  other  race.   (Sec  Table  C-U,  Appendix  C),   It  is  evident  that 

?/'  'il.    P.  A.,  op,  cit,,  p.  ^5^   In  this  report  the  data  relating  to  family 
groups  vri.ll  bo  emphasized. 
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that  there  is  no  racial  problem  in  Butte,   Furthermore,  since  there  exists 
such  a  small  proportion  of  other  races  in  Butte,  it  is  felt  that  no  point 
would  be  gained  in  dealing  with  statistics  on  separate  races.   Hence,  the 
report  will  proceed  with  the  statistics  dealing  7/ith  all  family  and  non- 
family  groups,  regardless  of  race. 


FIGURE  24.   FAMILY     STATUS    OF   SUBSTANDARD 
GROUPS    BY    RACE 


Nearly  one-fourth   (25. Ij-  percent)    of  the  i;,6l5  family  groups  were   en 
relief  at  the    date   interviewed.     As  between  ovmers   cjid  tenants,    a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  tenants  were   on   relief.      The   proportions   arc   19. 9 
percent  for   ov<TLers   and  26.6  percent   for  tenants.      (Sec   Table  C-5,   Appen- 
dix C). 

Kon-family  groups   show  a  higher   relief  porcontago   than  do  the   family 
groups.      Of  a  total    of   l,0ij.9  non-family  groups,   286  or  27.5  percent    are   on 
relief.      (Sec  Table   C-6,   Appendix  C) .     As   between  tj^pus   of   occupancy  the 
same   situation  is    found  as   in  the   case   of   family   groups.      A  little   over 
one-fifth  (20.9  percent)    of   the    ovmers   and  nearly  a  third   (51.5  percent) 
of  the    tenants   are   on  relief. 

Tables   C-7   and   C-8   (Appendix  C)    classify  family   snd  non-family   groups 
according  to  the  adequacy  of   the    dvolling  units   in  v.'hich   they   sxc   housed. 
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SincQ  we  are  dealing  with  groups  living  in  substandard  dwelling  units 
only,  "adequacy"  here  refers  to  the  different  kinds  of  substandard  con- 
ditions. Among  family  groups,  88.2  percent  are  housed  in  physically  sub- 
standard units,  2.2  percent  in  occupancy  substandard  units,  and  ^.6   per- 
cent in  units  substandard  on  both  counts. 

As  to  non-family  groups  96,6  percent  live  in  physically  substandard 

units,  0.7  percent  in  occupancy  substandard  units  and  2,7  percent  in  units 

3/ 

which  are  both  physically  and  occupancy  substandaT'cT.  Evidently  occupancy 
substandard  conditions  (i.  e.,  overcrowding)  are  of  minor  importance,  T/hat 
seems  to  be  needed  is  a  thorough  modernization  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
dwelling  units. 

The  size  of  these  family  and  non-family  groups  is  of  interest  here. 
Over  one-half  (56.1  percent)  of  all  family  groups  are  groups  of  2  and  3 
(jcrsons;  the  median  family  size  being  3*3  persons.  (See  Table  C-9»  Appen- 
dix C).  Non-family  groups  are  prodominately  (96.1  percent)  of  1  person 
size,  (see  Table  C-10,  Appendix  C).  In  fact,  the  number  of  non-family 
groups  of  2  or  more  persons  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  No- 
tice that  there  cxc   no  non-family  groups  of  more  than  6  persons. 

In  Figure  25  is  portrayed  the  distribution  of  family  and  non-family 
groups  by  annual  incomes.   Notice  that  the  majority  of  feonily  groups  fall 
in  the  '^600. 00  -  $999.99  end  the  *;1,000,00  -  $1,599.99  classes.   On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  non-fcjnily  groups  are  found  in  the  A200,00  - 
;)599.99  and  the  O6OO.OO  -  $999.99  classes.   Over  one-tenth  (10. 3  percent) 
of  the  non-family  groups  have  no  income,  wliilc  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
family  groups  fall  in  this  class. 

In  addition  to  the  general  data  jur.t  given  there  are  certain  facts 
available  which  apply  to  family  groups  only.   For  example.  Figure  26  deals 

T/  befinitions  of  the  terms  "physically  substrjadard"  and  "occupancy  sub- 
ct-ndnrd"  vrorc  given  in  the  section  on  substandard  dwelling  units  in  Chap- 
bvr  III, 
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FfGURE  25.  OtSTRlBUTION  OF  FAMILY    AND    NON-FAMILY 
6ROUPS   BY  ANNUAL  INCOME   GROUPS 


with  the  composition  of  family  groups.     About  one- fourth  (2^,1  percent) 
of  the   family   groups    p.re    composed  of  husband  end  wife   alone,    5C.2  percent 
are  canposed  of  both  parents  v/ith  children,   and  l6,  7  percent  are  composed 
of  only  one  parent  v;it  h  children. 


FIGURE  26.      COMPOSITION    OF    FAMILY    GROUPS 
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Another  bit  of  interesting  information  is  available  regardinj  the 
-djer  of  employables  and  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  in  family 


FIGURE  27       DISTRIBUTION    OF    FAMILY    GROUPS 
BY    NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYABLES 


spgsc,^  BJLiLt'i 


In  Figure  27  it  will  be  seen  ttiat  by  far  the  rmjority  (75.8  percent) 
of  all  family  groups  have  only  one  enplojTible  person,   Somei,vhat  less  than 
one-tenth  as  many  have  no-  employables  at  all,  13.2  percent  have  two  em- 
oloyables,  3.0  percent  have  three  employables,  and  only  1.1  percent  he.ve 
four  or  more  employable  persons. 

Reference  to  Table  C-ll;  (Appendix  C)  shows  that  among  family  groups 
having  one  employable  person,  96.0  percent  have  this  one  employable  in 
gainful  employment.  Among  family  groups  with  tvro  employables,  67»9  per- 
cent hxive  both  persons  in  gainful  employment,  \7hilu  in  29.^4  percent  of  the 
:i\sos  only  one  person  is  employed.   A  small  proportion  (2.7  percent)  have 
leither  of  their  cmplajfablcs  in  gainful  employment. 

In  the  ccce  of  those  family  groups  having  three  employables,  all 
■i.roc  persons  are  employed  in  53. ^"i  percent  of  the  cases,  two  arc  employed 
\\:   22.9  percent  of  the  groups  and  only  one  is  employed  in  20,7  percent  of 
'••''..e  groups.   On  the  other  hand,  in  2,8  percent  of  the  cases  not  one  of  the 


three  employables   is    in  gainful  enplojinent. 

Among  tliose   family  groups   having  four  or  more   employables   only  about 
one-fourth  (26«0  percent)    have  four  or  more  perscns   in  gainful  employment, 
nearly  one-tlriird   (3=^«0  percent)    have  three   employables   at  work,    I6.O  per- 
cent have  two   at  v.'ork>    and  ?d.O  percent   have   one   at  v.'ork.      There   arc  no 
family  groups   in  this   classification  which  do  not   hiavc  at  least  one  person 
in  gainful   emplojn:aent. 


FIGURE  28.      DISTRIBUTION    OF    FAMILY     GROUPS 
BY    NUMBER    OF    GAINFULLY    EMPLOYED 
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Figure  26  presents  the   fsjrdly  groups  by  number   of   gainfully  cnplcyed 
regardless   of   the   number  of  employables.      L'otico  tl^at    in   10. 5  percent  of 
the   cases   there   arc  no   rc.irj['ully  onplcyed  persons.     ?/ell  over  thi'cc- 
quartors    (77  •  5  percent)    of  the   feraily  groups   have   one   person  in  gainful 
cmplojment,   9«7  percent  have  t\«;o,   2*0  percent   have   thjrec,   and  only  O.3 
percent   have   four   or  more   persons   gainfully  employed. 


SXniMHY  AITL  COl'CLUSICI'S 


Summary 


1.  nearly  one-half   (hy*!  percent)   of  the  platted  lemd  area  in  the 
community   is  unused  and  Vacant.     Likewise,    over  one-half   (57*7  percent) 
of  the  available   street  frontage   is   not   in   use. 

2.  In  the  netropolitrTi  area  of  Euttc    (including  Walkcrvillc)    there 
are   a  total   of  11,106  residential   structures   contrdning  l6,i4l9  dv,-elling 
units   —  an  average   of  1.5  units   per  structure. 

3.  Over  one-half   (57«0  percent)   of  Eutte's   dwelling  units   are 
single-family  structvircs.      Tl'is    compares  very  favorc.bly  v/ith  the  average 
for  202  U.    S.    Cities,   \vhore   5^!-«8  percent  of  the   units   are   of  this   type. 

U.      Nearly  cnc-tliird   (31-6  percent)   of  all   residential   structures 
and  about  the   scoine   proportion  (y'^.U  percent)    of   all   dv.-elling  units  were 
built   during   the   period  1695-190i+.      Only  2.2  percent  of   the   structures   end 
2.0  percent  of  tho    dwelling  imitc    hixvo  been   erected  since   1929. 

5.  Less  than  onc-kilf    (1|.3.3  percent)    of  th:    structures   have   a  base- 
ment, v/hilc  v/cll   over  one -half   (6l.i|.  percent)    lie^vc   a  garage. 

6.  Nearly  three- fourths    {Th.U  percent)    of  Butte's   structures   have 
wooden  exteriors,    23.1  percent   have  brick,  wMle   only  2.5  percent  have 
exteriors   of  stone,    stucco,    or   other  material. 

7.  Nearly  one-tiiird   (50.3  percent)    of  all  residential   structures   and 
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over  one-third  (55.3  percent)  of  all  dv/elling  units  are  in  need  of  major 
repairs  or  unfit  for  use.   In  the  202  U.  S.  cities  an  average  of  17.1+  per- 
cent of  the  structures  and  iS.i;  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are  in  this 
condition, 

8.  Two-thirds  (66.8  percent)  of  Butte's  residential  structures  have 
one  dvrelling  unit  occupied  by  the  owner.  Of  the  total  dwelling  imits 
U5«2  percent  are  owner-occupied. 

9.  Less  than  one-fifth  (17»3  percent)  of  single-family,  owner-occu- 
pied structures  are  mortgaged.  This  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average 
in  the  202  U.  S.  cities,  where  vrell  over  one-half  (56.5  percent)  of  such 
structures  are  mortgaged.  Since  the  mortgage  ratio  varies  quite  directly 
vrith  the  index  of  building  activity,  this  low  ratio  for  Butte  is  a  good 
indicator  of  the  stagnant  building  activity  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  means  for  borrovdng  has  had  a  particularly  depressing  effect  upon 
the  mortgage  ratio  —  particularly  during  the  past  fev;  years. 

10.  Most  of  Butte's  dv/olling  units  are  of  2  -  1+  rooms  in  size  and 
have  a  median  rental  value  of  §20,00  -  $2i).,99, 

11.  Less  than  one-half  (14.1.5  percent)  of  all  dvrelling  units  in  Butte 
have  adequate  sanitary  facilities.   Nearly  ono-third  (52.5  percent)  havo 
no  toilet  or  bath  or  have  shared  toilet  or  bathing  facilities. 

12.  Loss  than  one-fourth  of  Butte's  dwelling  units  have  central  heat- 
ing plants,  viiile  the  average  of  202  U.  S.  cities  shows  58.7  percent  vri.th 
central  hoat. 

15.  Butte,  with  99.0  percent  of  her  dwelling  units  equipped  vdth 
electric  light,  has  better  lighting  facilities  than  the  average  of  the 
P)2  U.  S.  citios. 


ill.      A  little   over  one-half   (50.9  percent)    of  Butte's   dv;elling  vmits 
have   gas   cooking  equipment,    10,1  ;?ercent   have  electric   equipment,    37.5 
percent   h&ve   coal,  v;ood,    oil,   etc.,   v/hile   1.5  percent  have  no   cooking 
facilities, 

15.  About  one-third   (3?.C  percent)    have  mechanical   refrigeration, 
one-fourth  (?!;.. 2  percent)   use   ice,   and  i|.3.0  percent    have  no  facilities   for 
refrigeration. 

16.  Butte   has  no   racial   problem.      Only  0,7  percent   of  the  total 
dwelling  units  arc    occupied  by   races   other  than  white. 

17.  Over  one-half   (53.7  percent)   of  Butte's   dwelling  units   arc   sub- 
standard.     Of  these  the    greater  proportion   (Cc .9  percent)    are  physically 
substandard.      Ovcr-crov/ding  of   dwelling  units   is  not  very  prevalent   in 
Butte,      The    causes   of   substandard  condition  arc   quite   genr-'rally  of   a 
physical  nature   and   hence  more   easily   corrected. 

16.      Out  of  a  sample  ef  i-;,6l5  families   living   in   substandard  d-.velling 
units,   23.4  percent  were   on  relief.      In  the    case   of  non-family  grouns, 
27.3  percent  were   on   relief. 

19.  The  majority  of  those   families   livirg  in   substandard  dwelling 
units   have   an  annual   iucOiTic    of  frora  si::-hundrud  to   sixtccn-hundrod  dollars. 
A   small  proportion   (1.7  percent)    liave  no  incorac.      The  majority  of   the   non- 
family  groups   have   an  amiual   inccnc   of  less   than  one-thousand   dollars. 

20.  V,-ell  over  one-htdf   (5C.2  percent)    cf   the    families   living  in  sub- 
standcrd  dwelling  units   are    composed  of  both  husba^id   aiid  wife  with  de- 
pendent  children,   \vhilc   an  additional   I6.7   percent  arc    conposcd  of   one 
parent  v.'ith   dependent   children. 
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21.   Over  three-fourths  (75.8  percent)  of  these  families  have  only- 
one  employable  person  and  nearly  one-tenth  (7.1  percent)  have  no  employ- 
ambles.  About  three-fourth  (77.5  percent)  of  the  families  have  one 
person  in  gainful  employment,  v^hile  over  one-tenth  (10.5  percent)  have 
no  gainfully  employed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  successful  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  any  city  must  de- 
pend not  alone  on  the  efforts  of  one  individual,  one  family,  or  even  one 
organization.   It  is  definitely  a  task  worthy  of  the  unified,  cooperative 
efforts  of  every  person  concerned.  And  every  man,,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
community  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  lArith  the  advantages  of  better 
housing,  whether  he  realizes  the  fact  or  not* 

In  Butte,  the  attack  on  the  housing  problem  divides  itself  into  tvro 
main  methods  of  approach.  First,  the  modernization  of  those  struf'.tures 
and  dwelling  units  which,  though  structurally  sound,  arc  badly  in  need 
of  rehabilitation.   Second,  the  erection  of  nov;-  structures  to  replace 
those  substandard  dwellings  which  arc  beyond  repair  and  rehabilitation  and 
to  supply  the  demand  by  persons  nov/  renting  but  desiring  their  ovm  homes. 

That  the  first  method  of  attack  is  practical  may  bo  seen  by  reference 
to  the  statistics  on  condition  and  on  the  various  facilities  in  the  dwell- 
ings.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  about  one-third  of  both  structures 
and  dwelling  units  are  in  need  of  major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.  How- 
ever, less  than  one-half  of  the  structures  have  a  basement,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  dvrelling  units  havo  a  central  heating  plant,  and  a  sim- 
ilar proportion  have  inadequate  sanitary  facilities.   Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  quite  a  number  of  thoso  dvrallings  may  be  made  quite  satis- 
factory by  adding  basements,  central  heating  plants,  and  adequate  sani- 
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tary  facilities.   Furthernore,  there  are  no  doubt  some  of  those  structures 
and  units,  in  need  of  major  repairs,  which  are  vrorth  repairing  and  sal- 
vaging. 

Nor  is  there  am/thing  so  impractical  about  the  building  of  nevj-  homes, 
There  is  plonty  of  unused  land  available  in  the  community  —  much  of  it  in 
desirable  locations  and  available  at  rock-botton  prices.   Thousands  of 
square  feet  of  tax-delinquent  land  have  been  sold  recently  by  Silver  Bow 
County  at  prices  as  lovr   as  one-third  cent  per  square  foot.   Labor  and  ma- 
terials are  certainly  available  and  there  exists  no  end  of  families  in 
whom  the  desire  for  a  hone  is  very  evident. 

Such  being  the  case,  v;-hy  is  there  such  a  dearth  of  home  building  in 
the  community?  One  hears  many  explanations,  of  which  four  are  generally 
given  the  greatest  weight  as  retarding  factors.   They  are  (l.)  the  high 
craft-union  wage   rates,  (2.)  the  high  freight  rates  which  increase  the 
cost  of  materials,  (3«)  the  lack  of  adequate  provi.sions  for  financing  a 
home  for  those  of  even  moderate  incomes  and  (i^.. )  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  community  on  the  part  of  those  able  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  home. 

These  four  points  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  minds  of  those 
persons  who  are  considering  the  building  of  a  home  in  this  community.   One 
hears  frequent  discussions  of  their  extent  and  relative  implications  by 
citizens  in  all  walks  of  life.   Other  studies  conducted  by  the  Econom.ic 
Survey  indicate  that  all  four  factors  are  present  to  some  extent.   However, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  state  definitely  just  what  effect  on 
building  activity  v/as  exercised  by  any  one  factor  or  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  all  four. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  low  activity  in  real  es- 
tate development  in  the  Eutto  area,  one  fact  remains  quite  certain.  That 
is  that  there  exists  in  this  community  a  potential  market  for  millions  of 
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dollars  in  home  building  and  improvements.   The  situation  is  probably 
UJif^ralleled  in  the  Northvrest,  at  least.  For  those  who  find  the  means 
there  exists  a  field  offereing  a  retuni  fully  commensurate  to  the  risk. 

The  present  activitios  of  public  housing  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
teresting, though  highly  controversial.  And  they  are  no  less  so  in  Butte, 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  fill  a  definite  need  —  or  at  least  propose 
to  do  so.  How  well  such  a  program  will  fare  in  dealing  -".ifith  the  present 
Lousing  conditions  remains  to  be  seen.  And,  time  alone  v.dll  tell  as  to 
v/hether  the  administration  of  low-costing  housing  is  to  remain  a  function 
of  government  or  is  to  be  turned  over  to  private  enterprise.  Perhaps  much 
v/ill  depend  upon  how  quickly  private  enterprise  con  provide  the  alternative 
solution. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  PROGRAH 

As  pointed  out   in  the  preface,   no   attempt   has  been  made   in  this 
report  to  present   a  case  for  or  against  the  public   housing  program.      In 
this  discussion,   an  effort  v/ill  be  made  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
public   housing  movement    from  a  historical  point  of  view.     Whether  one 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  principles  or  administration  of  public  hous- 
ing,   he  will  probably  find  it  of  interest  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
idea. 

Like  many  other   "innovations"   introduced  by  New  Deal   legislation,   the 
principle   of  public   housing  is   nothing  ncvi  to   the  world.      The  problem  of 
providing  adeo_uate   housing  for  the  less   privileged  is   at   least   as   old  as 
the  development  of  industrialism. 

In  Engleoad,   probably  th;    first  nation  to  recognize' the   growing  ser- 
iousness  of   housing  among  the  laboring  classes,  v/c  find  the  first  recorded 
attempt   to  alleviate   the   situation  in  the   fo-Tious   Shaftesbury  Act  of   IC5I. 
This  piece  of   social  legislation  was   designed  to   establish  public   respon- 
sibility for  working-class   housing,  wVc  re   such  housing  v/as   inadeqviate. 
However,   the   act  v/as  poorly  drawn  in  many  respects   and  v/us  poorly  admin- 
istered.     Little   of  value   came   of  its   enactment   except  the  awakening  of 
interest  in  English  housing  conditions. 

Hov/cvcr,    the  need  of  a  real  v;orkable   system  of  public   housing  grow 
more  and  more  pressing  until,    in  I89O,    the   Housing  of  the  IVorking   Classes 
Act  was   passed  and  serious   public   housing  begrji.      From  that   time   to  the 
present,    England  has  been  quite   active   in  public   housing  and  is   far   ahead 
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of  the  United  States  in  the  development  and  application  of  low-income 
housing  technology. 

In  the  United  States  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  housing  con- 
ditions until  conparatively  recent  time,  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  some 
very  interesting  work  on  the  housing  conditions  in  Washington  during  his 
presidency.   Nvtfaoyous  .other  studies  were  made  and  some  work  d6ne  throughout 
the  nation  prior  to  the  First  V/orld  War.  Generally,  however,  these  at- 
tempts at  public-housing,  being  local  in  character,  v/ere  short-lived  and 
accomplished  only  passing  good.  After  the  war,  housing  experiments  did 
continue  throughout  the  country  on  a  local  scale.  Little  recognition,  how- 
ever, was  given  to  the  possibility  of  attacking  the  problem  on  a  nationwide 
scale  \vith  the  backing  of  the  federal  government. 

In  1932  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  bill  was  passed  with 
the  proviso  that  loons  might  be  made  to  finance  limited  dividend  housing 
projects  supervised  by  state  or  local  agencies.  Little  of  value  came  of  the 
provision.  Again,  in  1933.  the  NIRA  created  the  P.^jA  and  authorized  loans 
and  grants  to  both  limited  dividend  housing  companois  and  to  state  or  local 
authorities  for  housing  purposes.  Under  this  legislation  the  Housing  Di- 
vision of  Public  lYorks  began  the  first  real  attack  on  the  housing  problems 
of  the  nation -at -large.   Its  viork   v/as  excellent  and  was  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  real  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  America,   It  was,  hovrcver,  of  a 
temporary  and  emergency  nature. 

In  August  1937  the  Wagncr-Steagall  United  States  Housing  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress.   This  act  created  the  United  States  Housing  Authority 
as  a  pcrrnanont  agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

In  order  to  enable  each  state  to  partrJcc  of  the  benefits  of  public 
housing,  authority  to  create  commissions  had  to  bo  established  by  special 
legislation.  Ac  of  January  1,  1939,  33  str.tcs  had  passed  such  enabling 
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acts  and  215  municipalities  had  established  municipal  housing  connissions. 
Thus  it  ::iay  be  seen,  that  once  definite  steps  vrere  taken  in  the  riG,ht  di- 
rection the  impetus  vra.s  remarkable. 

In  the  State  of  Montera,  enabling  legislation  -m.s   passed  by  the  State 
legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor  on  March  15,  1935.   This  opened  the 
door  to  public  housing  activity  in  the  various  Montana  municipalities. 
Hov;ever,  it  remained  an  inactive  issue  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner-Steagall  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

Butte  v;as  one  of  the  first  Montane  cities  to  avail  itself  of  the  pub- 
lic housing  program.   On  October  5,  195G  the  Butte  City  Council  authorized 
the  formation  of  the  local  USIL'..   By  October  17  of  the  same  year,  the 
local  Commission  had  been  appointed  and  application  for  a  certificate  -<ms 
made,  on  October  20,  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

After  the  successful  completion  of  the  Real  Property  Survey  of  the 
Economic  Survey,  material  v/as  made  r,v .liable  which  enable  the  local  Admin- 
istrator, working  at  top-speed,  to  submit  his  application  to  Vfashington 
on  April  12,  1939. 

The  loan  contract  -.vith  the  USKA  was  approved  on  June  5,  1939  and  the 
local  Administrator  ■'/ras  able  to  begin  the  groundvrork  for  the  actual  build- 
ing. At  the  date  of  this  vrriting  Administrator  Herbert  M.  Fay  states  that 
actual  building  of  the  low-cost  structures  vd.ll  begin  on  or  about  April  1, 
19U0. 

It  vrould  appear  that  thoro  is  a  definite  need  for  some  -orogr&.m  of 
housing  for  the  loiv-incomc  groups  in  Am.erica.   On  this  most  persons  arc 
agreed.   The  controversy  seems  to  lie  in  determining  v,'hat  means  shall. be 
employed  to  attain  the  end.   private  housing  interests  resent  anything 
which  smr.cks  of  governinent  in  business.   They  point  to  the  destruction  of 
personal  initiative  and  the  eventual  collapse  of  democracy,   ilo  doubt  there 
exists  danger  in  such  a  direction — moderation  must  be  achieved.   On  the 
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other  hand,  public  housing  advocates  state  that  private  industry,  with 
profit  as  its  motivating  influence,  cannot  cope  with  the  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, they  add,  housing  is  as  essential  as  education  and  road-building, 
which  functions  have  long  ago  been  acknowledged  as  public  responsibilities. 
In  developing  this  point  of  view  they  go  on  to  show  that  v/hile  local,  state, 
and  federal  governments  annually  spend  over  two-billions  of  dollars  for 
education,  and  about  one  and  one-half-billions  for  roads,  only  a  little 
over  f if ty-«rf,l lions  per  year  are  expended  by  all  governments  in  this  coun- 
try for  public  housing  purposes. 

Like  many  other  issues  of  the  present  day  the  propriety  of  housing 
as  a  function  of  government  must  remain  a  question  to  be  decided  by  each 
individual  according  to  his  philosophy  on  the  proper  service  of  government. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  recent  surge  of  public  housing 
activity  has  served  at  least  one  admirable  purpose.  And  that  is  that  it 
has  served  to  make  America  housing  conscious  —  a  most  desirable  thing. 


